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THE OOMING WAVE: 


THE HIDDEN TREASURE OF HIGH ROCK. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE EXCURSION TO HIGH ROCK. 


HE yacht party which had come to Rock- 
haven in the Orion, in spite of the fog 

and therain, appeared to be very happy. If 
they were aristocratic in the metropolis, they 
were not so in their summer resort. Though 





the party was large enough to enable them to 
‘*have a good time” without any assistance 
from outside of the hotel, they invited many 
of the people of Rockhaven to join them in 
their in-door amusements. As Mr. Hamilton 
was a native of the town, he was quite at home’ 
there, though he had been absent from his 
boyhood. In addition to the dancing, the bil- 
liards, and the bowling, one of the gentlemen 
of the party was an elocutionist, and gave sev-' 
eral “ readings” in the parlor. A celebrated 
writing-master, who was a guest at the hotel, 
gave an exhibition of his sleight of hand tricks, 
in which he was almost as skilful as in the use 
of his pen. At the end of the third day it was 
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voted that, in spite of the weather, the party 
had enjoyed themselves to the utmost. Mr. 
Bennington and Leopold were unremitting 
in their efforts to make the guests comfortable 
and happy. 

But in spite of the enjoyment within doors, 
the New Yorkers were glad to see the sun 
shine again. For the first time since their 
arrival they were permitted to gaze upon the 
rugged and beautiful scenery of the island. 
They were delighted with the cliffs, and with 
the views from them. Most of the party 
spent the day in rambling about the town and 
in climbing the rocks; but the younger mem- 
bers of it insisted upon something more ex- 
citing. When Leopold carried their coffee to 
Rosabel and her friend Isabel Peterson, at the 
breakfast table, he found them very much ex- 
cited. They were talking together with a fu- 
rious enthusiasm, though there was to be no 
wedding, or even a grand bail. 

‘* We want to go to High Rock right off af- 
ter breakfast,” said Rosabel; and it appeared 
that the high spirits of the young ladies were 
produced simply by the anticipation of this 
excursion. 

‘*In the Rosabel?” asked Leopold. 

** Yes, certainly,” answered Miss Hamilton. 

“*T will be ready for you,” added the skip- 
per. 

‘* High Rock is such a delightful place!” 
exclaimed Rosabel, turning to Isabel again. 
**T went there twice last summer; and I never 
enjoyed myself so much as I did in climbing 
the rocks, and looking out upon the ocean. I 
want you to see the place at once, Belle.” 

**T shall be delighted to go, especially if we 
are to sailin the Rosabel,’’ replied Miss Pe- 
terson. ‘‘Isn’tit a nice thing to have a boat 
named after you!” 

‘*¢ Of course it is a very great honor,” laughed 
Rosabel, as she shook back the affluence of 
wavy auburn locks which fell upon her shoul- 
ders. ‘‘ Leopold is a real good fellow.” 

**He is a very good-looking fellow, too,” 
added Isabel, ina lower tone. ‘‘ His face is 
handsome, and if he were only dressed in g »0d 
style, he would be magnificent.” 


**T think he is nice now,” said Rosabel, can- ; 


.didly, and without a blush, for the little beauty 
was conscious of nothing but a kindly regard 
for the landlord’s son. 

‘*He doesn’t talk a bit country, and isn’t 
clumsy and awkward, like many young fellows 
away from the city.” ' 

‘¢ His manners are as pleasant as those of 
any young manI ever met. Do you know, 
Belle, he speaks German?” 
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‘¢ What, Leopold!” 

‘*He knows how to speak it a great deal 
better than I do, though he never studied it 
in school, as I have for two years.” 

Leopold had left the dining-room for a mo- 
ment, so that he did not hear any of this con- 
versation, and therefore had no idea how well 
he stood in the estimation of these young la- 
dies. Of course they did not intend that he 
should know; and the next remark of Isabel, 
to the effect that she wished he was not a 
‘‘ waiter,” would certainly have hurt his feel- 
ings. Leopold had gone into the office, where 
he found a boy waiting for a chance to set up 
pins in the bowling alley, whom he sent for 
Stumpy, with directions for him to have the 
Rosabel ready immediately for the excursion 
to High Rock. Stumpy often went with him, 
and, as he intended to wear his good clothes 
on the trip, he wanted his help on this occa- 
sion. 

As soon as breakfast was finished, Leopold 
was ready. His passengers were to be Rosa- 
bel, Isabel, and Charley Redmond, a young 
man of seventeen, and the son of one of the 
New Yorkers in the party. The sloop was 
all ready when they reached the river. Stumpy 
had hoisted the mainsail, and hauled her up 
where the passengers could embark without 
difficulty. 

‘* Why, she is a real nice boat!” exclaimed 
Isabel, as she seated herself in the standing- 
room. 

_‘‘I told you she was,” replied Rosabel. 

‘* Quite nobby,” added Charley Redmond, 
with a patronizing tone, as he adjusted his 
eye-glasses, for he was either near-sighted, or 
fancied that the glasses added to his dignity 
and importance. ‘‘I dare say this rustic is 
quite a boatman.” 

‘¢He may bea rustic, but he is not so green 
as you are, Charley Redmond,” added Isabel, 
indignantly; but she spoke for her friend rath- 
er than for herself. , 

The “ rustic” did not hear any of these re- 
marks, for, after helping the girls to their seats, 
he had gone to cast off the cable which Stum- 
py was hauling in. But Leopold did not 
tike Charley Redmond, for the young gentle- 
man was a person of ten times as much im- 
portance, in his own estimation, as his father. 
He was supercilious, and, unlike the rest of 
the party, looked down upon the boatman, and 
everybody else in the town. 

‘* Of. course you couldn’t expect much of a 
fellow down here,” added Charley. 

‘* He knows twice as much as you do,” re- 
torted Isabel, as the skipper took his place at 
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the helm, thus putting an end to the conver- 
sation. 

** Now shove her off, Stumpy,” said Leo- 
pold. 

‘‘ Stumpy!” ejaculated Charley, 
laugh. ‘*That’s a romantic name.” 

‘* His name is Stumpfield Wormbury,” Leo- 
pold explained. ‘“ He is a first-rate fellow.” 

** No doubt of it,” sneered the New Yorker, 
who was not a good specimen of his genus, 
and could not appreciate such a ** good fellow,” 
with his brown face and coarse clothes. 

‘** He don’t like his nickname very well, and 
when he objected to it, years ago, the fellows 
began to call him ‘Wormy.’ He couldn’t 
stand that, and is satisfied now to be called 
‘ Stumpy.’ ” 

‘“‘Stumpy is better than Wormy,” added 
Charley Redmond. 

‘* Hoist the jib,” said Leopold. 

Thé Rosabel went off with a brisk breeze, 
at a speed which immediately rekindled the 
enthusiasm of the girls; and, to prolong the 
sail, Leopold stood off into the bay,: going 
around a small rocky island, a mile from the 
lighthouse. 

‘It’s rather rough out here,” said Charley 
Redmond, when the sloop began to dance and 
leap on the waves.thrown up by the fresh 
north-west wind. 

“It’s delightful! ” exclaimed Isabel; ‘‘ isn’t 
it, Rose?” 

“I think so, Belle; I enjoy it above all 
things.” 

‘‘ But the boat is rather small,” suggested 
Charley, as a cloud of spray dashed over the 
bow. 

‘“So much the better,” added Rosabel. 

When the sloop was a mile from the shore, 
where the water was not sheltered by the high 
cliffs, the white caps lighted up the bay, and 
it was very lively sailing. The Rosabel, close- 
hauled, pitched smartly, and the spray soon 
drenched Stumpy, who, presuming not to in- 
trude himself into the presence of the New 
Yorkers in the standing-room, remained upon 
the half-deck. Mr. Redmond was not willing 
to own it, but he was actually frightened, as 
Leopold could see by the way he started when 
the boat pitched, and by the energy with which 
he held on to the washboard. 

“*T don’t know that I like this very well,” 
said he, at last, with a sort of shudder. 

“*It’s perfectly splendid,” exclaimed Belle. 

‘* Elegant,” added Rosabel. 

‘* T will come about whenever you wish, Miss 
Hamilton,” said Leopold. 

‘¢O, no, not yet,” protested Isabel. 


with a 
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“I think it is about time,” put in Charley. 
** It is cold and wet.” . 

The skipper enjoyed the starts and squirm- 
ings of the young gentleman. He had the 
boat perfectly in hand, though by this time 
she had all the wind she could stagger under. 
He knewvery well that the most exciting part 
of the sail was yet to come, for he would have 
the wind free as soon as he came about. If 
the girls had not been on board, he would have 
let the boat over far enough to take in a few 
buckets of water, for the especial benefit of 
Mr. Redmond. He knew just how much she 
would bear, and he could do it with entire 
safety; but he did not care to alarm his fair 
passengers. Having weathered the island, he 
let off the sheets a little. The Rosabel heeled 
over, and promptly increased her speed. The 
wind came in gusts, and now every flaw car- 
ried her down to the washboard. Mr. Red- 
mond was more uneasy than ever, but the girls 
only shouted in the exuberance of their de- 
light. 

‘*T don’t believe in this thing,” said Charley, 
at last, when his nervousness overcame him. 

* Are you afraid, Charley?” laughed Belle. 

*¢ Of course I’m not afraid — ugh! ” he mut- 
tered, as the sloop heeled over till the waves 
threatened to invade the standing-room. 

**'You are afraid, Charley.” 

‘I’m not afraid; but I don’t think itis safe. 
I’ve been in boats enough to know that this 
isn’t the way to do the thing. Whydon’t you 
lower one of the sails, Leopold?” 

‘¢ What for?” asked the skipper, quietly. 

‘* You will upset the boat!” gasped Charley. 

**No danger of that.” 

‘¢ But I know there is: I have been in boats 
before,” protested Charley. 

‘‘If the ladies wish me to reef the mainsail, 
I will do so,” said Leopold. 

‘¢O, no; don’t, don’t, Leopold! ” cried Belle. 
‘*T think this is just lovely.” 

‘Fun alive — isn’t it?” chimed in Rosabel. 
“‘ It would spoil it all to reef.” 

“If we only had a man with us, it would be 
another thing,” groaned Mr. Redmond, with 
a shudder, as the boat went down to her wash- 
board again. 

“‘T think I am strong enough to handle her,” 
suggested Leopold. 

**But you don’t understand it,” exclaimed 
the New Yorker, desperately. 

“If you think you understand it any better 
than I do, I am willing to let you take my 
place,” said the skipper, with a smile. 

*©O, no! don’t let him! I should certainly 
be afraid then,” cried Belle. 
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*T don’t pretend to know anything about 
a boat; and I don’t think you do,” blubbered 
Charley, angrily. 

**T think I can get along with her,” added 
Leopold, pleasantly. ‘‘This is a quiet time 
compared with what I have seen out here in 
this boat.” 

Mr. Redmond continued to growl, and the 
girls continued to scream and ‘“ squeal ” with 
delight when the sloop heeled over, and when 
the spray drenched their water-proofs. The 
Rosabel was at least five miles from the land, 


still making things very lively on board, when 


a large schooner was seen dead ahead. 

‘¢T’ve had enough of this thing,” said Char- 
ley, clinging to the washboard behind him. 
‘If you don’t turn round, or lower one of the 
sails, I shall call for help from that vessel.” 

‘“‘What a simpleton you are!” exclaimed 
Belle; and her remarks were often much 
stronger than Rosabel could approve. 

Leopold quietly put the helm up, and let 
off the sheets, so that the boat did not go 
within half a mile of the schooner. Half an 
hour later he put her about, and, with the 
wind on the quarter, stood in towards High 
Rock. ' Being almost before the wind, the 
Rosabel jumped, leaped, and “‘ yawed ” about 
more than ever; but she took in no more spray 
over her bow. She seemed to fly on her 
course, and Charley Redmond expected every 
moment to feel her go over. He heldon with 
desperation, unnoticed now by the girls. In 
another half hour the sloop passed into the 
calmer waters, sheltered by the high cliffs. 
Charley began to be brave again. 

*¢ You feel better — do you, Mr. Redmond?” 
said the laughing Belle. 

**T feel well enough.” 

** You were afraid.” 

‘“* Afraid —I? Nota bit of it; at least not 
for myself,” replied the young gentleman. 
‘* The boatman don’t understand his business. 
That’s the whole of this thing.” 

‘¢ My father says he knows all abouta boat; 

‘and he would trust him farther than he would 
most men,” added Rosabel. ‘‘ Didn’t he take 
the Orion into the river in the fog?” 

‘*He didn’t manage the yacht: Captain 
Bounce was on board. I have been in boats 
before, and I think I can tell when a boatman 
knows his biz,” replied Charley, confidently. 
‘*T wasn’t at all concerned about myself; but 
I was afraid he would drown you girls. You 
were placed in my care —” 

‘*Were we? Indeed! Didn’t we invite you 
to come?” demanded Belle. 

‘If you did, of course it was my duty, as a 
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gentleman, to look out for you. , No; I wasn’t 
a bit concerned about myself; but I was afraid 
for you.” 

‘*Tt was very kind of you to be afraid for 
us,” sneered his fairtormentor. ‘‘ It was very 
unselfish in you. I think I see you now, reck- 
less of yourself, but trembling fér our safety! 
I hope you will tell Leopold how to manage a 
boat!” 

‘IT shall be glad to learn,” laughed the 
skipper. 

Leopold ran the sloop alongside a rock, 
which at this time of tide served as a wharf, 
and landed his party. Rosabel led the way 
to the Hole in the Wall, and they soon disap- 
peared in the deepravine. The skipper would 
have been very glad to go with them, but he 
was not invited to do so; and without this 
formality he was unwilling to do that which 
might possibly be deemed an intrusion. Ros- 
abel wondered that he did not come with them, 
and would have been glad of his company; 
but, as she did not feel herself above the boat- 
man, it did not occur to her to ask him. 

‘That fellow was scared — wasn’t he, Le?” 
said Stumpy, when they were alone. 

‘*Of course he was. He is a regular spoon- 
ey,” replied the skipper. ‘‘If the girls hadn’t 
been with us, I would ‘have put him through 
a course of sprouts.” 

‘He thinks he is a bigger man than the 
president of the United States. - You won’t 
catch him in the Rosabel again.” 

‘*T don’t want to catch him there.” 

‘*¢ How long are they going to stay up there, 
Le?” asked Stumpy. 

‘* They won’t come down for a couple of 
hours yet.” 

‘¢Then I can dig a bucket of clams while 
we are waiting,” added Stumpy, as he took 
the shovel and a pail from the cuddy. 

Leopold fastened the painter to the rocks, 
and followed his friend. The bucket was soon 
filled with clams, the largest and finest to be 
found on the coast, for they were seldom dug 
on this beach. In returning to the boat, they 
passed quite near Coffin Rock, and of course 
Leopold could not help thinking of the hid- 
den treasure in the sand. Stumpy, with the 
bucket of clams in his hand, led the way to 
the spot, not exactly with the approbation of 
his companion, who was afraid that the wa- 
ters had not yet smoothed over the beach so 
as to conceal his recent operations. 

‘* Come, Stumpy, ain’t you going down to 
the boat?” asked Leopold, as he began to 
move in a different direction from that of his 
friend. 
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‘‘No hurry —is there? I want to go to the 
spring, and. clean up a little,” replied the 
clam-digger. 

‘* Can't you do it down by the boat?” sug- 
gested the money-digger, who did not feel 
inclined to answer the questions which the 
disturbed state of the beach under Coffin 
Rock would put into the mouth of Stumpy. 

‘¢T never wash in salt water when Ican get 
fresh. Besides, I want a drink.” * 

Without imtending to be obstinate, Stumpy 
silently insisted upon having his own way, by 
directing his steps towards the spring, which 
flowed from the rocks not twenty feet from 
the hidden treasure. The pure water dropped 
from. an overhanging cliff, in a kind of alcove 
in the precipice. It was clear and cold, and 
on a warm day it was emphatically a luxury. 
If the weather was not warm on the present 
occasion, Stumpy was, for he had been dig- 
ging deep into the sand and mud of the beach. 
The water dropping from the spring had 
formed a deep pool under the cliff, which 
overflowed, and was discharged by a stream 
flowing down the sands into the ocean. In 
this stream Stumpy washed his face and hands, 
and then his feet, covered with the black mud 
which he had thrown up from under the sand 
at low tide. 

Leopold sat down on a bowlder, some dis- 
tance from the cliff, to wait for his compan- 
ion. Stumpy seemed to be determined to do 
just what his friend did not want him to 
do, for, as soon as he had washed his feet, 
he walked deliberately out of the alcove to 
the spot under Coffin Rock, taking the clams 
and shovel with him. 

‘“‘T say, Le, can’t we get up a clam-bake 
for the girls?” said he, calling to the skipper 
in the distance. 

*‘It won’t pay,” replied Leopold, walking 
to the place where Stumpy stood, exactly over 
the buried treasure. 

‘*Why not? You said Miss Rosabel liked 
clams.” 

“Tt will take too long. We must get back 
to the hotel by dinner time.” 

‘* Just as you say; but if the girls like clams, 
it would be a treat to them; and thie is just 
the place to do this thing.” 

‘* We haven't time to-day.” 

“All right,” replied Stumpy, who seemed 
to be just then engaged in a survey of the lo- 
cality. ‘* What in the world were you doing 
here, Le?” he added. ‘‘ This sand looks as 
though it had heen all dug over.” 

No high tide had washed the beach since 
Leopold dug for the treasure, and even his 
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shovel marks were plainly to be seen under 
the overhanging rock. : 

‘I might as well tell him all about it,” 
thought Leopold. ‘I can trust him till the 
end of the world; and I should like to have 
some one to help me bear the burden of the 
secret.” 

‘* What were you digging for, Le?” repeated 
Stumpy, his curiosity considerably excited. 

‘**Can you keep a secret, Stumpy?” 

‘* Of course I can, till the rocks crumble, 
and the earth sinks,” replied he, warmly. 

Leopold told him the whole story, from the 
first glimpse he had of Harvey Barth's diary, 
down to the finding of the bag of gold. 

“IT swow!” exclaimed Stumpy, drawing a 
long breath, when the narrative was finished. 
‘*Twelve hundred in gold! ” 

‘*T haven’t counted it; but that’s what the 
diary says,” replied Leopold. 

‘* You will be as rich as mud, Le. Gold! 
Then it’s worth double that in paper.” 

‘It don’t belong to me,” answered Leopold, 
decidedly. 

‘**It belongs to you as much as it does to any 
one.” — 

‘* But I intend to find tlre owner, or the heirs 
of the man who buried the gold.” 

‘I wouldn't leave it here a day longer, if I 
were you, Le,” said Stumpy. ‘* Somebody 
else will find it.” 

This suggestion was considered for some 
time, and Leopold finally concluded to dig 
up the treasure, and conceal it in some safer 
place. In a few moments more the shot bag 
was unearthed, and Stumpy held it in his 
hand. : 

“IT swow! Solid gold!” exclaimed he. 

‘* Halveses!” shouted Charley Redmond, 
suddenly stepping between the money-diggers. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE FAIR THING. 


LEOPOLD immediately began to realize that 
he had no talent for concealment; that he was. 
asad bungler in the management of any busi- 
ness which was not open and above-board. 
This impertinent, disagreeable little coxcomb 
of a New Yorker, without a warning sound to 
announce his coming, had suddenly stepped 
between him and Stumpy, who held the hid- 
den treasure in his hand, If there was any 
person in or about Rockhaven from whom he 
would have particularly desired to keep his 
secret, it was Mr. Charles Redmond, or any 
other person like him. 

Both Leopold and Stumpy supposed the lit- 
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tle New Yorker with the eye-glass was making 
himself as agreeable as he could to the young 
ladies on the cliffs above. It is true there was 
an angle in the cliffs which concealed his ap- 
proach from the eye, and the soft sand dead- 
ened the sound of footsteps to the ear; but 
both the money-digger and the clam-digger 
would have deemed it impossible for any one 
to come into their presence without being 
heard. But then both of them were absorbed 
in the unearthing of the treasure, and Leo- 
pold made so much noise with his shovel that 
the sound of Charley Redmond’s approach, 
if there were any, could not be heard. 

Leopold looked at Stumpy, and Stumpy 
looked at Leopold. The money-digger and 
the clam-digger realized that they were in a 
bad scrape. This little dandy in eye-glasses 
had certainly upset all Leopold’s plans for the 
disposition of the gold. 

**Halveses!” shouted Charley, a second 
time, as he adjusted his eye-glasses, and fixed 
his gaze upon the wet shot-bag which con- 
tained the hidden treasure. 

**T think not,” added Leopold. 

“No? When a fellow finds any money, the 
rule is to divy with all present,” added Char- 
ley. 
** And for that reason you modestly ask for 
one half?” 

** Well, that’s a conventional phrase, you 
see. Of course I meant skareses. I shall be 
quite satisfied with one third; and that’s the 
way to do the thing.” 

‘*Where did you come from? I thought 
you were on the cliff with the young ladies,” 
asked Leopold. 

‘‘T wasthere; but it seems that Icame down 
just in the nick of time,” replied the little 
fop. ‘*The fact is, I drank too much wine 
last night, and it makes-me thirsty to-day. I 
was almost choked, and the ladies had seated 
themselves on a rock, to enjoy a view of the 
boundless ocean, you see; and it looked to me 
just as though they intended to stay there ail 
day, you see. In the mean time I was suffer- 
ing with thirst;*but it wasn’t polite, you see, 
for me to leave them. It isn’t the way to do 
the thing, you see. I knew they: wouldn’t 
want me to leave them.” 

Leopold looked at Stumpy, and smiled sig- 
nificantly. 

‘* My throat was as parched as though I had 
spent a month in the Desert of What-you-call- 
it, you see,” continued Mr. Redmond. “I 
desired very much to come down to the boat 
and obtain a draught of cold water. I didn’t 
expect to obtain a draft on a gold bank then — 
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ha, ha! you see? Not bad—eh? Even a 
gentleman can’t help making a pun some- 
times, you see.” 

‘* Making a what?” asked Leopold. 

‘* A pun — you see,” laughed Mr. Redmond. 

*¢ Which was the pun?” 

‘Don’t you see it? Why, a dfaught of wa- 
ter, and a draft on a gold bank. Ha, ha!” 

**O, that was it— was it? I’m much obliged 
to you for telling me.” 

Of course Mr. Redmond hardly expected a 
‘*countryman” to appreciate his wit. 

‘*T was suffering with thirst, you see,” con- 
tinued the fop. 

‘I think you said so before.” 

‘“*T wanted to introduce the matter so as not 
to be abrupt; not to tear myself rudely away 
from the ladies, you see. We were gazing out 
upon the vast ocean, you see; and a quotation 
from the poet — ah —a doosed odd ‘sort of a 
thing, written by the poet — what’s his name? 
you know— about an old salt that killed a 
wild goose, or some sort of a thing, and then 
had nothing to drink. I repeated the quota- 
tion, and both of the girls laughed: ‘ Water, 
water, all around, but nota drop of whiskey 
to drink.’ ” 

‘*T don’t wonder the girls laughed,’’ replied 
Leopold. 

‘*Why so?” asked Mr. Redmond, blankly. 

‘You didn’t quote it just as the poet ‘ What- 
you-call-him’ wrote it. Stumpy can give it 
to you correctly.” 


‘** Water, water everywhere ; 
Not any drop to drink,’ ”’ 


added Stumpy;: ‘‘ and Coleridge was the fel- 
low that wrote it.” 

**Not correct,” protested Mr. Redmond, 
emphatically. ‘‘ Do you mean to tell me that 
an old salt thought of drinking water? It isn’t 
the way old salts do that sort of thing, you 
see.” 

The coxcomb felt that he had the best of the 
argument, however astonished he was to find 
that these countrymen knew something about 
the poets. 

“*T told the ladies that I felt just as that old 
salt did, only I would rather have water just 
then than whiskey, however good whiskey 
may be in its place, you see. From this it 
was quite easy to say that I was very thirsty; 
andI said so. Though Miss Hamilton did 
not wish me to leave her, you see, she was kind 
enough to tell me that I sould find a spring 
of nice cold water under the cliff. I apologized 
for leaving the ladies, you see; but they were 
so self-sacrificing as to say that I needn’t 
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climb up the rocks to join them again; they 
would soon meet me on the beach. Isn’t it 
strange how these girls will sometimes give 
up all their joys for a feller?” 

‘The girls must be miserable up there 
without you,” added Leopold. 

‘*The water was clear and cold, and it suit- 
ed me better than the whiskey that old salt 
wanted in the poem. I found a tin cup at the 
spring, and I drank half a gallon. I was very 
thirsty, you see. While I was drinking, I 
heard you talking about the bag of gold; and 
then I stepped in here under this rock, just in 
the nick of the time. Come, Stumpy, cut 
the string of the bag, and let us divy before 
the ladies join us.” 

‘* Why should you want a share of it, Mr. 
Redmond?” asked Leopold, very much em- 
barrassed by the situation. ‘‘ You are the 
son of a rich man, and seem to have all the 
money you want.” : 

‘**No, not at all. That isn’t the way my 
governor does that sort of thing, you see. A 
year ago he used to do the handsome thing, 
and then I could give a champagne supper to 
my friends at Delmonico’s. But one night, you 
see, came home just a little elevated, you see; 
and when I went up to my bed, I had the misfor- 
tune to tumble down — it was quite accidental, 
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you see — near the door of my governor’s cham- 
ber. The patriarch came out. I was rather 
bewildered, you see, by my fall; and he had 
the impertinence to tell me I was intoxicated. 
After that he reduced my allowance of pocket 
money about one half, so that I have been 
short ever since, you see. Cruel — wasn’t it? 
What would you say, Leopold, if your govern- 
or should tell you you were intoxicated?” 

“Tf I had been drinking champagne, or any 
other kind of wine, I should believe that he 
spoke the truth.” 

“Nonsense! You see, I’m a two-bottle 
man, and I was only just a little heavy, you 
see. But we are wasting time. Let us pro- 
ceed to business. I have told you just how 
this sort of thing ought to be done; and I 
ask only the fair thing, you see. How much 
is there in the bag?” added Mr. Redmond, 
extending his hand to Stumpy to take the 
treasure. 

Stumpy did not respond to this application 
for the money. On the contrary, he handed 
it to Leopold. 

“‘ How much is there? Do you know?” re- 
peated the fop. 

‘I do know: the bag contains twelve hun- 
dred dollars in gold,” replied Leopold, as he 
dropped the four-pound bag into his trousers 
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pocket, where it weighed heavily upon his 
starboard suspender. . 

‘*Bully for you, my countryman!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Redmond. ‘‘ Twelve hundred 
dollars in gold! that’s four hundred apiece, 
you see; andI don’t ask for more than my 
third. Four hundred in gold! And that’s 
over eight hundred in greenbacks at the pres- 
ent time! I can give a dozen champagne 
suppers on that, you seé; and when you fel- 
lows come to New York, I shall invite you to 
one of them, and tell my friends the romantic 
incident of the finding of the bag of gold.” 

‘*T don’t believe that any of this money will 
be spent for champagne suppers— at least, 
not yet a while,” replied Leopold. 

‘** Aren’t you going to divy ?” demanded Mr. 
Redmond, looking as though he had regarded 
such a disposition of the treasure as a foregone 
conclusion. 

‘*T am not going to divy.” 

‘‘No? But that’s mean, you see.” 

**T don’t see it.” 

‘¢ But it’s the thing to do, when you find any 
money, you see.” 

‘Do you think you had any share in find- 
ing it, Mr. Redmond?” asked Leopold, quietly, 
as he began to move towards the boat. 

‘*T was looking on when you found it, Leo- 
pold; and it’s the rule, you see, in such cases, 
to divy. I was here when you unearthed the 
thing.” 

‘*No, you were not,” answered Leopold, 
decidedly. ‘‘I dug it before you came to 
Rockhaven.” 

‘*T don’t claim any share of it,” Stumpy 
putin. ‘*Le didn’t find it by accident. No 
part of it belongs to me, and I don’t ask for 
a dollar of the money.” 

**O, you don’t!” exclaimed Mr. Redmond; 
‘*then Leopold and I will divy even, you see; 
half to each.” 

‘*We shall not divide at all,” added the 
skipper of the Rosabel, who by this time had 
reached the flat rock where the sloop was made 
fast.” 

‘See here, Leopold; do I understand you 
to say that you are going to keep the whole?” 
asked Charley Redmond, very seriously. 
‘*That would be mean, you see. It would be 
the way a swine would do that sort of thing.” 

‘*T don’t intend to divide at all, or to keep 
it myself. It don’t belong to me any more 
than it does to you,” protested Leopold. 

‘*Didn’t you find it?” 

**Of course I did.” 

‘Then it belongs to you.” 

‘*Not at all. If you pick up a pocket-book 
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in the street in New York, does it belong to 
you, or to the one that lost it?” 

‘“*That’s another sort of a thing, you see. 
This is money buried on the sea-shore by Cap- 
tain Kidd, or some of those swells of pirates. 
It don’t belong to anybody, you see.” 

‘¢ This gold was not buried by pirates.” 

‘©Who did bury it, then? That’s the co- 
nundrum.” 

“His name was Wallbridge.” 

“‘Did you know him?” asked Mr. Redmond. 

** No; I never saw him.” 

*¢ Well, where is he.now?” 

‘‘ He is dead; he was lost on the brig Wal- 
do, which went down by those rocks you see 
off there,” replied Leopold, pointing to the 
reefs. 

*“‘Then he is dead! ” exclaimed the fop, with 
a new gleam of hope. ‘‘Then he has gone 
to the happy hunting-ground, where gold isn’t 
a hundred and twenty above par; and he won’t 
have any use for it there, you see. The right 
thing to do is to divy.” 

‘“‘T think not. If your father had lost twelve 
hundred dollars in gold on this beach, and 
went to the happy hunting-ground before he 
found it, you would not say that the money 
belonged to me, if I happened to dig it up,” 
added Leopold, earnestly, for he had some 
hope of convincing the New Yorker of the 
correctness of the position he had taken, and 
of inducing him to keep the secret of the hid- 
den treasure until its ownership had been fully 
investigated. 

‘¢That’s another sort of a thing, you see,” 
replied Mr. Redmond. ‘In that case, the 
money would belong to me, as his nearest heir, 
and I should have the pleasure of spending 
the whole amount, thus unexpectedly re- 
claimed from the sands of the sea, in cham- 
pagne suppers at Delmonico’s up-town house. 
That would be the fair thing, you see.” 

‘“‘I think so myself; and I purpose to act 
on precisely the principle you suggest. Mr. 
Wallbridge, to whom the money belonged, 
has gone to the happy hunting-ground, where 
I don’t want to trouble him to hunt for this 
bag of gold. For aught I know, Mr. Wall- 
bridge had a handsome, refined, accomplished 
son, familiar with the poets, to whom this 
money now belongs just as much as though 
he were here to claim it; though I hope, when 
he gets it, that he will not spend the whole or 
any part of it in champagne suppers. I see 
that we are perfectly agreed in this matter, 
and that you think the way I mention is the 
right way to do this sort of thing.” 

Mr. Redmond felt that he had been whipped 
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in the argument; and he was very much dis- 
satisfied with himself for the admission he had 
made in the supposed case, and very much 
dissatisfied with Leopold for the advantage he 
had taken of the admission. 

‘*Who was the feller that buried the money?” | 
he demanded, feeling his way to another ar- | 
gument in favor of a division. 

‘*Mr. Wallbridge.” 

‘*Who was he?” 

**T don’t know.” 

‘“You haven’t been introduced to him?” 

** No.” 

‘¢ What do you know about him?” 

‘* Nothing.” 

‘‘Then how do you know he had a good- 
looking son, familiar with the poets?” 

“T don’t.” 

‘That was what you said.” 

‘*T only supposed acase. So far as we know | 
now, no one was acquainted with Mr. Wall- 
bridge. No one knows anything at all about | 
him.” 

‘* All right, then. 
divy.” 

‘Not yet. I am going to see the owners of | 
the Waldo, in which Mr. Wallbridge was a | 
passenger. They know nothing about him, I | 
am aware; but I’m going to ask them to write 
to their agents in Havana, and ascertain who 
he was.” 

‘‘That’s taking a good deal of trouble for 
nothing, you see,” added Mr. Redmond, with 
a look of disappointment and dissatisfaction. 

‘‘ That is just what I am going to do, any | 
how,” replied Leopold, firmly. ‘‘ The money | 
don’t belong to me, and I intend to keep it | 
safely till the heirs of Wallbridge appear to | 
claim it; or, at least, till I am satisfied there 
are no heirs. When that time comes, I shall | 
be willing to consider the question of dividing | 
it with Stumpy and you.” 

‘*T don’t think any of it belongs to me,” | 
added Stumpy. | 

‘‘T think a share of it belongs to me; but 
I am willing to discount my claim, you see.” | 

‘* Discount it?” queried Leopold. 

‘*T can’t wait a year or two till you find out | 
whether or not the man that buried the gold 
has any heirs or not.” 

‘*T am very sorry you are so impatient.” | 

‘‘T want the money now, when my govern- | 
or is cruel to me. Besides, in two years gold 
may be down to par, and it won’t bring any- 
thing more than its face, you see. I want to | 
do the fair thing. Give me two hundred dol- | 
lars in gold, and I will relinquish my claim: 
discount it, you see.” 
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‘“‘No, Mr. Redmond; I cannot sell or dis- 
count what don’t belong to me. They may do 
it in New York, but some of us countrymen 
haven’t yet learned how to do that thing, you 
see,” laughed Leopold. 

‘Say one hundred, then.” 

‘*Not a single dollar. The best I can do 


| is to promise that I will consider the question 


of a division when I feel that the money be- 
longs to the finder.” 

Mr. Redmond argued the point in all its 
bearings, but with no different result. 

‘* But how long will it be before you find out 
whether this man had any heirs?” asked he. 

‘“*] may ascertain in a month or two. It 
don’t take but a week or ten days for a letter 
to go to Havana.” 

‘‘Then I must wait, I suppose,” mused the 
fop. 

‘*- You must, indeed.” 

‘* But I am sure you will find no heirs.” 

‘¢T may not.” 

‘* Leopold, I'll tell you what I will do. 
want to be fair, you see.” 

‘I see.” 

‘* Give me two hundred in gold now, and 
then, if you find any heirs, I will agree to 
pay the money back to you. That’s fair, 


I 


| you see.” 


‘*Perhaps it is,” laughed Leopold, amused 


| at the desperation of the coxcomb; ‘‘ but one 


so busy as you are, and will always be, in a 
great city like New York, might forget to send 
me the money.” 

**T will give you my note for it.” 

‘*Your note would not be worth any more 
than mine, for neither of us is of age. If you 
will give me your father’s note, I will think 
about it.” 

** My father’s note! I don’t want my gov- 
ernor to know anything about this business, 
you see. I want this money for my private 
purse, so that I can give a champagne supper 
when I please.” 

‘¢T am afraid we shall not be able to man- 
age the business, Mr. Redmond. You know 
I was to consider your claim, when I found 
there were no heirs.” 

‘¢OQ, you mean to cheat me out of it.” 

“IT promised to coustder your claim. But 
in the mean time I don’t want anything said 
about this money in Rockhaven. It would 
make too much talk.” 

‘*Q, you want me to keep the secret — do 
you?” demanded Mr. Redmond, with a new 
gleam of hope. 

‘I do.” And Leopold explained some of 
the reasons which induced him to desire that 
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the hidden treasure should ‘still 
secret. 

** If you mean to do the fair thing, of course 
I shall keep still, you know. Give me my 
share, and I will keep as still as the man that 
has gone to the happy hunting-ground.” 

**T can’t promise anything.” 

‘* Neither can I,” said the fop, angrily; for 
by this time he had come to the conclusion 
that Leopold did not intend to do ‘‘ the fair 
thing.” . 

The money-digger was appalled to think of 
having the story of the buried treasure told 
all over Rockhaven, and perhaps being com- 
pelled to hand it over to his father before he 
had made any effort to find the heirs of the 
lost passenger. On the other hand, he could 
neither divide the money at the present time, 
nor promise to do so in the future, with the 
troublesome visitor; and the former was the 
less of the two evils. The appearance of the 
young ladies on the beach, as they emerged 
from the Hole in the Wall, put an end to the 
argument; but Leopold hoped yet that he 
should be able to prevail upon Mr. Redmond 
to be silent in regard to the treasure. 

‘‘T am very glad to see you again, ladies,” 
said the fop, running towards them as they 
approached. ‘I hope you will pardon me 
for leaving you, and for not returning, for a 
matter of some little importance prevented me 
from joining you again.” 

‘You are very excusable, Mr. Redmond,” 
replied Rosabel. ‘* We contrived to pass away 
the time in your absence.” 

‘*Thank you for your kind consideration.” 

‘* We didn’t suffer much for the want of you, 
Charley Redmond,” added Belle. 

The party immediately embarked in the 
Rosabel, ‘which was soon under way on the 
return to Rockhaven. But the wind was dead 
ahead, and even fresher than when they had 
come down to High Rock. Leopold stood 
directly out to sea, making only one tack in 
reaching the river. It was very rough, and 
Mr. Redmond soon lost all his elasticity of 
spirit, and forgot all about the hidden treasure 
of High Rock, in his fears for his own safety. 
But, in spite of the gale, the Rosabel went 
into the river without accident, under the skil- 
ful management of the skipper, though the 
entire party were thoroughly drenched by the 
spray. 

As soon as Leopold had landed his passen- 
gers, and securely moored the sloop, he has- 
tened, before going to the hotel, to the shop 

of his uncle. Without any. explanation, he 
dropped upon the watch-maker’s counter the 


remain a| 
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shot-bag, in which the gold chinked as it fell, 
to the intense astonishment of Herr Schlager. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE WALDO’S PASSENGER. 


* Donner und blitz !” exclaimed Herr Schla- 
ger, when he realized that the wet and sandy 
bag on the counter before him contained 
money, for he was too familiar with the chink 
of gold to mistake the sound. ‘* Was haben 
ste, hier, Leopold ?” 

‘*Money, gold, specie, coin, geld,” replied 
the boatman, hardly less excited than his Teu- 
tonic uncle. 

‘*So mooch golt! Der bag is wet mit der 
sand, and covered mit salt water! Himmel! 
where so much money haf you found, Leo- 
pold?” 

‘Put it in the safe, uncle, and we will talk 
about it afterwards,” added the young man. 
‘“‘T haven’t opened this bag, and I don’t want 
it opened.” 

‘““No? What for you want him not to be 
open?” 

“It is not mine.” 

‘*Not your money? Dat is bad!” 

‘‘T wish it were mine, certainly, uncle; but, 
as it is not, I mean to take good care of it for 
the owner.” 

‘Den I sall seal up der bag for you,” replied 
the watch-maker, taking a piece of red tape 
from one of his drawers, which he wound 
tightly over the original string of the bag. 

Then, lighting the spirit-lamp which he 
used with his blow-pipe, he melted a large 
mass of sealing-wax upon the knot of the 
red tape, and pressed upon it the great seal 
hanging from his watch-chain. Herr Schlager 
was a simple-minded man, and doubtless he 
believed that the seal was a perfect protection 
to the contents of the bag. Possibly he thought 
that no mortal man would dare to ‘‘cut the 
red tape.” Leopold was less superstitious in 
regard to the sanctity of a seal; and he relied 
more upon the protective power of the iron 
safe than upon that of the tape or seal. His 
uncle lodged in a little room in the rear of his 
shop, fo « ue better security of his goods; and 
the young man felt that the treasure would be 
safe in the watch-maker’s strong-box. Herr 
Schlager dropped the bag into one of the 
drawers of the safe. 

“Now, where you was get him?” demanded 
the Teuton, as he closed the iron door. 

““T dug it out of the sand on the beach at 
High Rock, uncle,” replied Leopold. 

“Den it pelongs to you, mine poy.” 
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‘* Not at all, uncle; at least, not yet a while.” 

Leopold told the whole story, from Harvey 
Barth’s diary down to date, as. briefly as he 
could. 

“If I don’t find any owner, I suppose the 
money belongs to me,” he added. 

‘‘Himmel! Yes!” answered the watch- 
maker. 

‘‘ Now, uncle, don’t you let anybody, not 
even my father, have the bag without my con- 
sent.” 

‘“*No, Leopold; nobody shall touch him,” 
added Herr Schlager, as he locked the door 
of the safe, and put the key in his pocket. 

The money-digger was satisfied that his 
uncle would be taithful to the letter of his 
promise; and he hastened back to the hotel, 
to attend to his usual duties. 

But the malignant little Mr. Redmond had 
already told the story of the hidden treasure, 
so far as he knew it, to an audience in the of- 
fice of the Sea Cliff House, which included 
the landlord. Of course the narrative was 
full of interest; and in the course of half an 
hour it was travelling from mouth to mouth 
up the main street of Rockhaven as rapidly 
as though it had been written out, and sent 
by express. When the finder of the treasure 
entered the hotel office, the subject was still 
under discussion. 

‘* Leopold wouldn’t do the fair thing, and 
divy with Stumpy and me,” said the little fop, 
when he had finished his story. ‘If he had, 
I would have kept the whole thing secret, as 
he wished me to do.” 

‘* Why should he share the money with you, 
Charley?” demanded Mr. Hamilton. 

‘* Because I was in at the death, and that’s 
the way to do the thing when any money is 
found. Leopold was mean about it.” 

‘“*Perhaps he was; but my boy hasn’t the 
reputation of being mean,” added the land- 
lord. 

“*T don’t think Charley has any claim,” said 
Mr. Redmond, senior, the tather of the other 
Mr. Redmond, “however it may be with 
Stumpy.” 

** Here he is, to speak for himself,” added 
Mr. Hamilton, as Leopold entered the room. 
‘* They say you are mean because you would 
not divide the money with Charley. How is 
that, my boy?” 

‘“‘T certainly would not divide with him, or 
with anybody, for that matter,” replied the skip- 
per of the Rosabel. ‘I found the money, all 
alone by myself, on the night before the Orion 
arrived. I left it where it was, because I did 
not know what to do with it,”’ replied Leopold. 
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** Where is it now?” asked the landlord. 

‘In my uncle’s safe. I have not opened 
the bag, and uncle Leopold sealed it up. I 
told him not to let anybody touch it without 
my consent.” ‘ 

‘*T think that is the safest place for it,” said 
Mr. Bennington. ‘‘ Then it appears that Miss 
Liverage was not crazy, after all.” 

“She was right in every respect. If she 
could have told me where to look for the gold, 
I should have found it,” replied Leopold. 

‘‘ But how happened you to find it?” asked 
Mr. Hamilton. 

‘¢T didn’t happen to find it, sir. I went right 
to the place where it was, and dug it up, after 
I had read the directions in Harvey Barth’s 
diary.” 

‘* But where did you get the diary, Leopold?” 
inquired the landlord. 

‘“‘T found it in the chimney, when the old 
house was pulied down.” 

“You didn’t say anything about it,” added 
Mr. Bennington, rather reproachfully. 

‘¢ You laughed at me, father, after Miss Liv- 
erage had gone, and I thought I wouldn’t say 
anything more until I found out whether Miss 
Liverage was crazy or not. Then, when I 
read the diary, I didn’t know but Harvey Barth 
might have been crazy when he wrote it, forI 
couldn’t tind any such rock as he mentioned 
till I went down to High Rock in a thunder- 
storm. I am willing to tell all I know about 
it; but it’s rather a long story.” 

‘“‘And dinner is nearly ready,” added the 
landlord, glancing at the clock. 

‘¢ What is it? We want to know about it,” 
said Belle Peterson, rushing into the office, 
followed by Rosabel. 

The story had been carried to the parlor by 
Mr. Redmond, junior, who had so little confi- 
dence in the future intentions of Leopold, that 
he had revealed the secret from motives of re- 
venge. 

‘* We will hear the story after dinner,” said 
Mr. Hamilton. 

‘* We want to hear it, too,” interposed Miss 
Belle. 

‘*Yes, father,” added Rosabel; “‘ and all the 
ladies in the parlor want to hear it.” 

‘*Then Leopold shall tell it in the parlor, 
if he is willing.” 

“Pm willing, sir,” replied Leopold. ‘All 
I have to say about the money now is, that I 
believe it belongs to somebody — to the heirs 
of the man who buried it in the sand; and, as 
I told Stumpy and Mr. Redmond, I intend to 
find those heirs, if I can.” 

*“That’s right, Leopold,” exclaimed: Mr, 
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Hamilton, patting the boatman’s shoulder. 
‘* Be honest before you are generous.” 

Leopold and his father went to the dining- 
room, to prepare for their duties there. The 
landlord did not think as much as_ usual 
at this time about his chowder, chicken, 
and roast beef. The time was rapidly ap- 
proaching when the interest on the mortgage 
note would be due. His New York guests had 
not paid their bills in whole or in part, and 
he was still very short of funds. The vision 
of this twelve hundred dollars in gold which 
his son had dug up from the sands of the sea, 
was intensely exciting tohim. The gold trans- 
muted into currency, when a dollar of the one 
was worth more than two of the other, would 
enable him to pay his interest and discharge 
the mortgage upon his furniture. He wanted 
the maqney, and he was not particularly pleased 
with Leopold’s idea of finding, at some re- 
mote period, the heirs of the man who had 
buried it. However, Mr. Bennington was an 
honest man; and further consideration of the 
subject would undoubtediy convince him that 
his son was exactly right and nobly just. 

The dinner at the Sea Cliff House was as 
good, though no better than usual; but the 
guests, after the abundance of exercise during 
the forenoon, were in better condition to en- 
joy it. They did enjoy it; and they talked 
about the hidden treasure of High Rock while 
they did so. 

While they were eating and talking, and the 
landlord and his son were waiting upon them, 
the story of the bag of gold was travelling up 
the main street of the village, and, following 
the angles and bifurcations of the highways, 
was penetrating to the remotest corners of the 
town. Among other places, it went to the 
Island House, and Ethan Wormbury was ut- 
terly dismayed when he had listened to it. 
Though it was almost dinner-time, he left the 
few guests in his house to wait upon them- 
selves, and hastened over to his father’s house, 
where he found that the astounding news had 
preceded him. » Squire Moses was as much 
disconcerted and cast down as his son had 
been. 

‘*Twelve hundred dollars in gold!” ex- 
claimed the old man, wiping the perspiration 
from his bald head. 

‘* Of course Bennington will be able to pay 
his interest money now,” added Ethan. 

‘*T suppose so,” groaned the squire. ‘But 
where on earth did the money come from? 
‘Who buried it in the sand?” 

**One of the men that was lost on the 
Waldo.” 
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‘* Who was he?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Ethan, for not many 
of the particulars in regard to the hidden 
treasure had yet been circulated. ‘‘ But they 
say Stumpy was with young Bennington when 
he found the money.” 

“What! Stumpy! Withhim! Then they 
will divide it between them! ” exclaimed Squire 
Moses; and the amiable old gentleman did 
not seem to rejoice at this possible accession 
of fortune on the part of his grandson. 

**] don’t know about that,” said Ethan, who 
was certainly not less troubled than his worthy 
patriarch. 

* But they ought not to touch the money — 
none of them. It belongs to the heirs of the 
man that was drowned. It ain’t no better'’n 
stealing to keep the gold,” continued Squire 
Moses, with an overflow of honest indignation. 

‘¢ That's so,” added Ethan, sharing the vir- 
tuous sentiments of his father. ‘‘ Of course 
the money belongs to somebody, if the man 
that buried it is dead. But I want to know 
more about it; and I’m going down to see 
Stumpy.” 

‘Pll go with you, Ethan,” said the squire; 
and together they left the house. 

“If they should keep the money, and di- 
vide it, Joel’s widow would pay off the mort- 
gage on the house, and Bennington would 
settle up his interest money on the first of 
July, I suppose,” mused Ethan aloud, as they 
walked along the street. 

The landlord of the Island House appeared 
to be disposed to look the facts squarely in the 
face, however disagreeable they might be. If 
the money was divided, he could not expect to 
become the landlord of the new hotel, which 
was the height of his ambition. 

“T don’t know,” replied Squire Moses. ‘I 
don’t go near Bennington now; I don’t say 
anything to him about the interest money; I 
don’t want to disturb him, or set him a think- 
ing. He not only promises to pay the inter- 
est, but he promises to pay it on the first day 
of July. If he don’t do it at the right time, I 
shall foreclose. 1 believe the man is ruined 
now; and the longer I wait, the miore money 
I shall lose. He ought to know that such a 
big hotei, furnished as extravagantly as the 
new house, would not pay in such a place as 
Rockhaven. He can never recover himself in 
the world.” 

‘But, father, even if the boys don’t divide 
the gold, Bennington's customers will pay him 
enough to enable him to settle the interest,” 
suggested Ethan, whose hopes were some- * 
what inflated by the reasoning of his father. 
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‘* That may be; but Bennington owes every- 
body in town, and his expenses for keeping 
those New Yorkers in his house are enough 
to swamp him. I don’t believe he'll think of 
the interest at all, he’s so busy, till after it is 
too late. He owes Jones three hundred dol- 
lars of borrowed money, which Jones lent him 
till the first of July, when he is to pay the 
mortgage on his house. I’ve already told 
Jones I couldn’t wait a single day for my 
money; and he will have to make Benning- 
ton pay. ThenI have hinted to Green, the 
market-man, Butler, the grocer, and others 
Bennington owes, that they had better look 
out and get their pay before the first of July. 
They are after him now, and he promises to 
pay them all just as soon as these New York 
folks settle for their board. If Bennington 
ain’t short on the first of July, I’ll lose my 
guess,” said the old man; and he believed that 
he had made things intensely hot for his cred- 
itor. ‘* I can count up over a thousand dol- 
lars he has promised to pay by the first of 
July.” 

In justice to the landlord of the Sea Cliff 
House, it should be said that Squire Moses 
had overstated the facts, for Mr. Bennington 
had not Jromised to pay, but had merely ex- 
pressed his hope and belief that he should be 
He actu- 


able to do so in the month of July. 
ally owed, besides his interest, about seven 
hundred dollars; and his debts troubled him 


sorely. He could only hope that his creditors 
would wait a few weeks, though even now they 
harassed him every day of his life. 

Squire Moses and Ethan entered the cottage 
of Joel’s widow, and found the family at din- 
ner. They did not knock at the door, or stand 
upon any ceremony. 

‘* Stumpy, what’s this story about the money 
found on the beach?” demanded Squire Moses, 
as though he felt that he had a right to know. 

Now, half a dozen persons had already 
spoken to Stumpy about the hidden treasure, 
and he was aware that the subject was no long- 
er a secret. 

‘* Leopold found a bag of gold buried on 
the beach,” replied Stumpy; and, without re- 
serve, he proceeded to tell all he knew about 
the treasure. 

‘* And you and he are going to divide this 
money between you!” exclaimed Squire 
Moses, jumping at once to the point, as soon 
as Stumpy had told the story. 

‘*Who says we are?” asked Stumpy, indig- 
nantly. 

‘«That is what they say,” added Ethan, who 

‘ . 
had, possibly, heard such a suggestion, as the 
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narrative became distorted in its passage along 
the main street. 

‘*T want to tell you, Susan Wormbury,” con- 
tinued Squire Moses, addressing himself to 
‘¢ Joel’s widow,” as he and Ethan usually called 
her, — “I want to tell you, Susan Wormbury, 
that I don’t believe this boy has been brought 
up right. You ought to have brought him up 
to be honest.” 

“‘ Like his grandfather!” exclaimed Stumpy, 
sullenly. 

“Yes, like your grandfather,” added the 
squire, severely. ‘*No man can say that 
Moses Wormbury ever stole a cent from any- 
body.” 

This remark evidently indicated the boun- 
dary line of the squire’s honesty. 

“Done just the same thing,” muttered 
Stumpy. 

‘““Why, father, Stumpy is a good boy,” 
pleaded Mrs. Wormbury. 

““If he takes any of this money, it will be 
just the same as stealing it,” added the squire, 
projecting the remark savagely at the trem- 
bling widow of his lost son. 

‘‘ Who is going to take any of it?” demand- 
ed Stumpy, springing to his feet, with his 
mouth full of fried fish. ; 

‘You! you and Bennington’s son are going 
to divide it between you!” 

‘It’s no such thing,” protested Stumpy. ‘I 
wish we were, though.” 

‘Do you say you are not?” 

*““T do say so! Leopold thinks the money 
belongs to the heirs of the man who buried it 
on the beach; and he is going to try to find 
them.” 

‘That alters the case,” replied the squire, 
more mildly. ‘‘I hope the man’s heirs will 
get the money, for it belongs to them.” 

“‘T hope everybody will get what belongs 
to him,”’ said Stumpy; but the remark was too 
indefinite to be appreciated by his amiable 
grandfather. 

*““You have no right to a dollar of this 
money, Stumpy; and if you touch it, I want 
you to understand that it will be stealing.” 

‘*T have nothing to do with the money. Le 
Bennington found it, and he knows what to 
do with it. If he chooses to give me some of 
it, I will take it fast enough.” 

Squire Moses and Ethan were both satisfied, 
so far as Stumpy was concerned; and they 
were rejoiced to know that Leopold intended — 
to keep the gold until he could find the heirs 
of the man who had committed it to the sand. 

‘‘ Susan,” said Squire Moses, as he turned 
to depart, ‘‘I told you that you might stay in 
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this house till the first of August; and so you 
may; but I’m going to foreclose the mortgage 
right off, so that I can get legal possession 
sooner. It won’t make any difference to you.” 

The old miser did not wait to hear any re- 
ply to this announcement; but the tears 
dropped from the widow’s eyes as the door 
closed upon the hard old man. The squire 
and Ethan walked down to the main street, 
talking with every one they met about the 
treasure, protesting that it ought to be kept 
for the heirs of the rightful owner, and manu- 
facturing public sentiment which should com- 
pel the landlord. of the Sea Cliff House and 
his son to pursue this course. It is true that 
the people of Rockhaven were very much sur- 
prised to hear Squire Moses and his son 
preaching such a doctrine; but they were will- 
ing to accept it, for it seemed to be just and 
right that the heirs should have what plainly 
belonged to them. 

Unknown to them, and not yet with the en- 
tire approbation of his father, Leopold was 
their ally in directing publicsentiment. After 
dinner, the parlor of the Sea Cliff House was 
filled by the New Yorkers and others who de- 
sired to hear the narrative of the finding of 
the hidden treasure. . Leopold, in his best 
clothes, washed, dressed, and combed for a 
great occasion, appeared at the door of the 
parlor with Harvey Barth’s diary in his hand. 
Stumpy, who had come over to see him in re- 
gard to the exciting topic, followed him, and 
took a back seat in one corner of the room. 
The money-digger was not a little abashed 
when he saw so many pairs of eyes directed 
towards him; but he commenced his story, 
and soon recovered his self-possession. He 
began with the wreck of the Waldo, for the 
New Yorkers knew little or nothing of this 
exciting event. He then came to the appear- 
ance of Harvey Barth at the Cliff House, and 
detailed all the incidents relating to the diary, 
the visit of Miss Sarah Liverage, and the find- 
ing of the journal when the chimney was 
pulled down. 

Leopold stated that he had read only those 
portions of the diary which related to the 
treasure; and then he read the description 
from the book of the burying of the gold in 
the thunder and lightning. He had dug the 
beach all over, under the instruction of the 
nurse; and he .had been unable to find the 

“bag even after he read the jourmal, until he 
went down to High Rock in a thunder shower. 
Then, for the first time, he could distinguish 
Coffin Rock. Thus guided,. he had found the 
treasure. 
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Leopold then gave his views in regard to 
the ownership of the gold, and declared that 
he intended to keep the money in his uncle’s 
safe till he had seen the owners of the Waldo, 
and they had sent to Havana. This statement, 
to the astonishment and confusion: of the 
money-digger, was followed by hearty ap- 
plause, in which even the ladies joined. Pub- 
lic sentiment in the parlor earnestly indorsed 
his views. 

** Leopold reads very well,” said Mr. Ham- 
ilton; ‘‘and, as we desire to rest for an hour 
or two, I suggest that he read the diary to us 
from the time the Waldo left Havana.” 

This suggestion was warmly applauded, and 
verbally seconded by half a dozen of the par- 
ty. Leopold consented, under this pressure, 
and read for a full hour, till he came to the 
afternoon of the day on which the brig was 
lost; in a word, till he came to what Harvey 
Barth had just written when Wallbridge came 
to the galley to light his pipe, as recorded in 
the first chapter of this story. The steward 
did not believe the passenger’s name was 
Wallbridge, as written on the Waldo’s papers. 
He did not see what he had changed his 
name for, and hoped he hadn’t done anything 
wrong. 

‘¢* He gives his name as J. Wallbridge,’ Le- 
opold read-from the diary; ‘but that was not 
the name I found on the paper in his state- 
room, when I made up his bed on the day we 
sailed from Havana, though the initials were 
the same. Then he lent me his Bible to read 
one day, and this other name was written on 
it in forty places, wherever there was any blank 
paper.’ I-wanted to borrow the Bible again, 
but he' would not lend it tome; andI thought 
he remembered about his, name being written 
in it'so many times. I saw the same name 
stamped on a white shirt of his, which he hung 
up to air on deck to-day. The name-was not 
J. Wallbridge either; it was Joel Worm- 
bury.’” 

‘My father!” shouted Stumpy, springing 


to his feet. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.} 


——@—— —— 


—— A TRUE boy or girl never frets about 
his place ‘or position in life, for the lov- 
ing ‘‘Father of all” has. so willed it; but 
bravely strives to make the most of his tal- 
ents. Often by cheerful, persevering work, 
the most adverse circumstances can be con- 
quered, and an enviable position attained, be- 
sides gaining many friends. A cheerful per- 
son is always welcome. - 
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THE LILY 


THE LILY AND THE OROSS. 
A TALE OF ACADIA. 


BY JAMES DE MILLE. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
LOUISBOURG. 


HERE was a little beau monde at Louis- 
bourg, which, as might be expected, 
was quite gay, since it was French. At the 
head stood, of course, the commandant and 
his lady; then came the military officers with 
their ladies, and the naval officers without 
their ladies, together with the unmarried offi- 
cers of both services. As the gentlemen far 
outnumbered the ladies, the latter were al- 
ways in great demand; so that the ladies of 
the civilians, though of a decidedly inferior 
grade, were objects of attention and of hom- 
age. This being the case, it will readily be 
perceived what an effect was produced upon 
the beau monde at Louisbourg by the advent 
of such a bright, particular star as Mimi. 
Young, beautiful, accomplished, she also add- 
ed the charms of rank, and title, and supposed 
wealth. The Count de Laborde had been 
prominent at court, and his name was well 
known. His daughter was therefore looked 
upon as one of the greatest heiresses of France, 
and there was nota young officer at Louis- 
bourg who did not inwardly vow to strive to 
win so dazzling a prize. 

She would at once have been compelled to 
undergo a round of the most exhaustive fes- 
tivities, had it not been for one thing — she 
was in mourning. Her bereavement had been 
severe, and was so recent that all thoughts of 
gayety were out of the question. This fact 
lessened the chances which the gallant French 
cavaliers might otherwise have had, but in no 
respect lessened theirdevotion. Beauty in dis- 
tress is always a touching and a resistless ob- 
ject to every chivalrous heart; and here the 
beauty was exquisite, and the distress was un- 
deniably great. 

The commandant and his lady had appro- 
priated Mimi from the first, and Mimi con- 
gratulated herself on having found a home so 
easily. It was pleasant to her, after her re- 
cent imprisonment, to be among people who 
looked up to her with respectful and affection- 
ate esteem. Monsieur de Florian may not 
have been one of the best of men; indeed, it 
was said that he had been diligently feather- 
ing his nest at the expense of the government 


ever since he had been in Louisbourg; but in’ 
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spite of that, he was a kind-hearted man, 
while his wife was a kind-hearted woman, and 
one, too, who was full of tact and delicacy. 
Mimi's position, therefore, was as pleasant as 
it could be, under the circumstances. 

After one or two days had passed, Claude 
began to be aware of the fact that life in Lou- 
isbourg was much less pleasant than life on 
the road. There he was all day long close 
beside Mimi, or at her horse’s bridle, with 
confidential chat about a thousand things, 
with eloquent nothings, and shy glances, and 
tender little attentions, and delicate services. 
Here, however, it was all different. All this 
had come to an end. The difficulty now was to 
seé Mimi at all. It is true there was no lack of 
friendliness on the part of the commandant, 
or of his good lady; but then he was only one 
among many, who all were received with the 
same genial welcome by this genial and pol- 
ished pair. The chivalry of Louisbourg 
crowded to do homage to the beautiful stran- 
ger, and the position of Claude did not seem 
to be at all more favorable than that of the 
youngest cadet in the service. 

His obscurity now troubled Claude greatly. 
He found himself quite insignificant in Louis- 
bourg. If he had possessed the smallest mil- 
itary rank, he would have been of more con- 
sequence. He thought of coming out in his 
true name, as the Count de Montresor, but 
was deterred by the thought of the troubles 
into which he had already fallen by the dis- 
covery of his name. How much of that ar- 
rest was due to the ill will of Cazeneau, and 
how much to the actual dangers besetting him 
as a Montresor, he could not know. He saw 
plainly enough that the declaration of his 
name and rank might lead to a new arrest at 
the hands of this commandant, in which case 
escape could hardly be thought of. He saw 
that it was better far for him to be insignifi- 
cant, yet free, than to be the highest personage 
in Louisbourg, and liable to be flung into a 
dungeon. His ignorance of French affairs, 
and of the actual history of his family, made 
him cautious; so that he resolved not to men- 
tion the truth about himself toany one. Un- 
der all these circumstances, Claude saw no 
other resource but to endure as best he could 
the unpleasantness of his personal situation, 
and live in the hope that in the course of time 
some change might take place by which he 
could be brought into closer connection with 
Mimi. 

Fortunately for him, an opportunity of see- 
ing Mimi occurred before he had gone too 
deep down into despondency. He went up 
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one day to the citadel, about a week after he 
had come to Louisbourg. Mimi was at the 
window, and as he came she saw him, and ran 
to the door. Her face was radiant with 
smiles. 

**O, I am so glad,” she said, ‘“‘that you 
have come! I did so want to see you, to ask 
you about something! ” 

‘*T never see you alone now,” said Claude, 
sadly, holding her hand as though unwilling 
to relinquish it. 

‘* No,” said Mimi, with a slight flush, gen- 
tly withdrawing her hand, ‘‘I am never alone, 
and there are so many callers; but M. Florian 
has gone out, taking the- madame, on an af- 
fair of some importance; and so, you see, we 
can talk without interruption.” 

‘‘Especially if we walk over into the gar- 
den,” said Claude. 

Mimi assented, and the two walked into the 
garden that was on the west side of the resi- 
dence, and for some time neither of them said 
a word. The trees had just come into leaf; 
for the season is late in this climate, but the 
delay is made good by the rapid growth of 
vegetation after it has once started; and now 
the leaves were bursting forth in glorious rich- 
ness and profusion, some more advanced than 
others, and exhibiting every stage of devel- 
opment. 


The lilacs, above all, were conspic- 
uous for beauty; for they were covered with 
blossoms, with the perfume of which the air 
was loaded. 


‘*‘T never see you now,” said Claude, at 
length. 

‘* No,” said Mimi, sadly. 

‘It is not as it used to be,” said Claude, 
with a mournful smile, ‘“‘when I walked by 
your side day after day.” 

Mimi sighed, and said nothing. 

“It is different with you,” said Claude; 
** you are the centre of universal admiration, 
and everybody pays you attention. The time 
never passes heavily with you; but think of 
me — miserable, obscure, friendless! ” 

Mimi turned} and looked at him with such 
a piteous face that Claude stopped short. Her 
eyes were fixed on his with tender melancholy 
and reproach. They were filled with tears. 

‘And do you really believe that?” she said 
— ‘that the time never passes heavily with 
me? It has been a sad time ever since I came 
here. Think how short a time it is since poor, 
dear papa left me! Do you think I can have 
the heart for much enjoyment?” 

‘‘ Forgive me,”»said Claude, deeply moved; 
**T had forgotten; I did not think what I was 
saying; I was too selfish.” 


. 
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“That is true,” said Mimi. ‘‘ While you 
were suffering from loneliness, you should 
have thought that I, too, was suffering, even 
in the midst of the crowd. But what are they 
all tome? They are all strangers. It is my 
friends that I want to see; and you are away, 
and the good Pére Michel never comes!” 

‘‘Were you lonely on the road?” asked 
Claude. 

‘¢ Never,” said Mimi, innocently, ‘‘ after you 
came.” 

As she said this, a flush passed over her 
lovely face, and she looked away confused. 
Claude seized her hand, and pressed it to his 
lips. They then walked on in silence for some 
time. At last Claude spoke again. 

“The ship will not leave for six weeks. If 
I were alone, I think I should go back to Bos- 
ton. But if you go to France, I shall go, too. 
Have you ever thought of what you will do 
when you get there?” 

‘*T suppose I shall have to go to France,” 
said Mimi; ‘but why should you think of 
going to Boston? Are you not.going on your 
family business?” 

‘‘T am not,” said Claude. ‘I am only go- 
ing because you are going. As to my family 
business, I have forgotten all about it; and, 
indeed, I very much doubt whether I could do 
anything at all. Ido not even know how I 
am to begin. But I wish to see you safe and 
happy among your friends.” 

Mimi looked at him in sad surprise. 

‘*T do not know whether I have any friends 
or not,” said she. ‘I have only one relative, 
whom I have never seen. I had intended to 
go to her. Ido not know what I shall do. 
If this aunt is willing to take me, I shall live 
with her; but she is not very rich, and I may 
be a burden.” 

‘* A burden!” said Claude; ‘‘ that is impos- 
sible! And besides, such a great heiress as 
you will be welcome wherever you go.” 

He spoke this with a touch of bitterness in 
his voice; for Mimi’s supposed possessions 
seemed to him to be the chief barrier between 
himself and her. 

‘* A great heiress!” said Mimi, sadly. ‘I 
don’t know what put that into your head. 
Unfortunately, as far as I know, I have noth- 
ing. My papa sold all his estates, and had 
all ‘his money on board the Arethuse. It was 
all lost in the ship, and though I was an heir- 
ess when I left home, I shall go back nothing 
better than a beggar, to beg a home from my 
unknown aunt. Or,” she continued, ‘if my 
aunt shows no affection, it is my intention 
to go back to the convent of St. Cecilia, 
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where I was educated, and I know they will 
be glad to have me; and I could not finda 
better home for the rest of my life than among 
those dear sisters who love me so. well.” 

‘*O, Mimi,” he cried, ‘‘O, what joy it is 
to hear that you are a beggar! Mimi, Mimi! 
I have always felt that you were far above me 
— too far for me to raise my thoughts to you. 
Mimi, you are a beggar, and not an heiress! 
You must, not go to France. Iwill not go. 
Let us remain together. I can be more to 
you than any friend. Come with me. Be 
mine. O, let me spend my life in trying to 
show you how I love you!” 

He spoke these words quickly, feverishly, 
and passionately, seizing her hand in both of 
his. He had never called her before by her 
name; but now he called her by it over and 
over, with loving intonations. Mimi had 
hardly been prepared for this; but though 
unprepared, she was not offended. On the 
contrary, she looked up at him with a face 
that told him more than words could convey. 
He could not help reading its eloquent mean- 
ing. Her glance penetrated to his heart — 
her soul spoke to his. He caught her in his 
arms, and little Mimi leaned her head on his 
breast and wept. 

But from this dream of hope and happiness 


they were destined to have a sudden and very 
rude awakening. There was a sound in the 
shrubbery behind them, and a voice said, in a 
low, cautious tone, — 

‘* H-s-s-t!” 


At this they both started, and turned. 
was the Pére Michel. 

Both started as they saw him, partly from 
surprise, and partly, also, from the shock which 
they felt at the expression of his face. He 
was pale and agitated, and the calmness and 
self-control which usually characterized him 
had departed. 

‘*My dear friend,” said Claude, hurriedly, 
turning towards him and seizing his hand, 
‘* what is the matter? Are you not well? Has 
anything happened? You are agitated. What 
is the matter?” 

‘‘ The very worst,” said Pére Michel, ‘‘M. 
de Cazeneau!” 

‘¢ What of him? Why, he is dead!” 

“Dead? No; he is alive. Worse —he is 
here —here—in Louisbourg. I have just 
seen him!” 

‘* What!” cried Claude, starting back, ‘‘ M. 
de Cazeneau alive, and here in Louisbourg! 
How is that possible? ” 

‘“‘T don’t know,” said the priest, ‘I only 


It 





know this, that I have just seen him!” 


** Seen him?” 

Yes.” 

‘*Where? You must be mistaken.” 

“No, no,” said the priest, hurriedly. ‘I* 
know him — only too well. I saw him at the 
Ordnance. He has just arrived. He was 
brought here by Indians, on a litter. The 
commandant is even now with him. I saw 
him go in. I hurried here, for I knew that 
you were here, to tell you to fly. Fly then, at 
once, and for your life. Ican get you away 
now, if you fly at once.” 

‘*Fly?” repeated Claude, casting a glance 
at Mimi. 

“‘Yes, fly!” cried the priest, in earnest 
tones. ‘‘ Don’t think of her, — or, rather, do 
you, Mimi, if you value his life, urge him, en- 
treat him, pray him to fly. He is lost if he 
stays. One moment more may destroy him.” 

Mimi turned as pale as death. Her lips 
parted. She would have spoken, but could 
say nothing. 

‘*Come,” cried the priest, ‘‘come, hasten, 
fly! It may be only for a few weeks — a few 
weeks only —think of that. There is more at 
stake than you imagine. Boy, you know not 
what you are risking — not your own life, but 
the lives of others; the honor of your family; 
the hope of the final redemption of your race. 
Haste — fly, ly!” 

The priest spoke in tones of feverish impet- 
uosity. At these words Claude stood thun- 
der-struck. It seemed as though this priest 
knew something about his family. What did 
he know? How could he allude to the honor 
of that family, and the hope of its redemp- 
tion? 

“*O, fly! O, fly! Haste,” cried Mimi, who 
had at last found her voice. ‘* Don’t think of 
me. Fly — save yourself, before it’s too late.” 

‘“ What! and leave you at his mercy?” said 
Claude. 

«OQ, don’t think of me,” cried Mimi; ‘‘ save 
yourself.” 

‘“* Haste — come,” cried the priest, ‘it is 
already too late. You have wasted precious 
moments.” 

‘“‘T cannot,” cried Claude, as he looked at 
Mimi, who stood in an attitude of despair. 

‘¢ Then you are lost,” groaned the priest, in 
a voice of bitterest grief. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE CAPTIVE AND THE CAPTORS. 
FURTHER conversation was now prevented 


by the approach of a company of soldiers, 
headed by the commandant. Mimi stood as 
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if rooted to the spot, and then suddenly 
caught Claude by the arm, as though by her 
weak strength she could save him from the 
fate which was impending over him; but the 
priest interposed, and gently drew her away. 

The soldiers halted at the entrance to the 
garden, and the commandant came forward. 
His face was clouded and somewhat stern, and 
every particle of his old friendliness seemed 
to have departed. 

“T regret, monsieur,” said he, “the un- 
pleasant necessity which forces me to arrest 
you; but, had I known anything about your 
crime, you would have been put under arrest 
before you had enjoyed my hospitality.” 

‘¢O, monsieur!” interrupted Mimi. 

The commandant turned, and said, severely, 
“T trust that the Countess de Laborde will see 
the impropriety of her presence here. Mon- 
sieur L’Abbé, will you give the countess your 
arm into the house?” 

Pére Michel, at this, led Mimi away. One 
parting look she threw upon Claude, full of 
utter despair, and then, leaning upon the arm 
of the priest, walked slowly in. 

Claude said not a word in reply to the ad- 
dress of the commandant. He knew too well 
that under present circumstances words would 
be utterly useless. If Cazeneau was indeed 
alive, and now in Louisbourg, then there 
If the former 
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could be no hope for himself. 
charges which led to his arrest should be in- 
sufficient to condemn him, his attack upon 
Cazeneau would afford sufficient cause to his 
enemy to glut his vengeance. 5 

The soldiers took him in charge, and he 
was marched away across the parade to the 


prison. This was a stone building, one story 
in. height, with small grated windows, and 
stout oaken door studded with iron nails. In- 
side there were two rooms, one on each side 
of the entrance. These rooms were low, and 
the floor, which was laid on the earth, was 
composed of boards, which were decayed and 
moulded with damp. The ceiling was low, 
and the light but scanty. A stout table and 
stool formed the only furniture, while a bun- 
dle of mouldy straw in one corner was evi- 
dently intended to be his bed. Into this place 
Claude entered; the door was fastened, and 
he was left alone. 

On finding himself alone in this place, he 
sat upon the stool, and for some time his 
thoughts were scarcely of a coherent kind. 
It was not easy for him to understand or real- 
ize his position, such a short interval had 
elapsed since he was enjoying the sweets of 
an interview with Mimi. The transition had 


. 
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been sudden and terrible. It had cast him 
down from the highest happiness to the low- 
est misery. A few moments ago, and all was 
bright hope; now all was black despair. In- 
deed, his present situation had an additional 
gloom from the very happiness which he had 
recently enjoyed, and in direct proportion to 
it. Had it not been for that last interview, 
he would not have known what he had lost. 

Hope for himself there was none. Even 
under ordinary circumstances, there could 
hardly have been any chance of his escape; 
but now, after Cazeneau had so nearly lost 
his life, there could be nothing in store for 
him but sure and speedy death. He saw that 
he would most undoubtedly be tried, con- 
demned, and executed here in Louisbourg, 
and that there was not the slightest hope that 
he would be sent to France for his trial. 

Not long after Claude had been thrust 
into his prison, a party entered the citadel, 
bearing with them a litter, upon which re- 
clined the form of a feeble and suffering man. 
It was Cazeneau. The wound which Claude 
had given him had not been fatal, after all; 
and he had recovered sufficiently to endure a 
long journey in this way; yet it had beena 
severe one, and had made great ravages in 
him. He appeared many years older. For- 
merly, he had not looked over forty; now he 
looked at least as old as Pére Michel. His 
face was wan; his complexion a grayish pal- 
lor; his frame was emaciated and weak. As 
he was brought into the citadel, the command- 
ant came out from his residence to meet him, 
accompanied by some servants, and by these 
the suffering man was borne into the house. 

‘All is ready, my dear count,” said the 
commandant. ‘You will feel much better 
after you have some rest of the proper kind.” 

‘* But have you arrested him?” asked Caze- 
neau, earnestly. 

*‘T have; he is safe now in prison.” 

‘* Very good. And now, Monsieur Le Com- 
mandant, if you will have the kindness to 
send me to my room —” 

** Monsieur Le Commandant, you reign here 
now,” said the other. ‘‘ My authority is over 
since you have come, and you have only to 
give your orders.” 

“At any rate, mon amt, you must remain 
in power till I get some rest and sleep,” said 
Cazeneau. 

Rest, food, and, above all, a good night’s 
sleep, had a very favorable effect upon Caze- 
neau, and on the following morning, when 
the commandant waited on him, he congratu- 
lated him on the improvement in his appear- 
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ance. Cazeneau acknowledged that he felt 
better, and made very pointed inquiries about 
Mimi, which led to the recital of the circum- 
stances of Claude’s arrest in Mimi’s presence. 
Whatever impression this may have made 
upon the hearer, he did not show it, but pre- 
served an unchanged demeanor. 

A conversation of a general nature now fol- 
lowed, turning chiefly upon affairs in France. 

‘You had a long voyage,” remarked the 
commandant. 

*“Yes; and an unpleasant one. We left in 
March, but it seems longer than that; for it 
was in February that I left Versailles, only a 
little while after the death of his eminence.” 

“I fancy there will be a great change now 
in the policy of the government.” 

‘*O, of course. The peace policy is over. 
War with England must be. The king pro- 
fesses now to do like his predecessor, and gov- 
ern without a minister; but we all know what 
that means. To do without a minister is one 
thing for Louis Quatorze, but another thing 
altogether for Louis Quinze. The Duchesse 
de Chateauroux will be minister—for the 
present. Then we have D’Aguesseau, D’Ar- 
genson, and Maurepas. O, there’ll be war at 


once. I dare say it has already been declared. 
At any rate, it’s best to act on that principle.” 
‘* Well, as to that, monsieur, we generally 


do act on that principle out here. 
was a wonderful old man.” 

*“‘Yes; but he died too soon.” 

*“Too soon! What, at the age of ninety?” 

*¢O, well, I meant too soon for me. Had 
he died ten years ago, or had he lived two 
years longer, I should not have come out 
here.” ; 

‘*T did not know that it was a matter of re- 
gret to monsieur.” 

**Regret?” said Cazeneau, in a querulous 
tone, ‘‘regret? Monsieur, one does not leave 
a place like Versailles for a place like Louis- 
bourg without regrets.” 

‘* True,” said the other, who saw that it was 
a sore subject. 

** With Fleury I had influence; but with the 
present company at Versailles it is — well, 
different; andI am better here. Out of sight, 
out of mind. It was one of Fleury’s last acts 
— this appointment. I solicited it, for certain 
reasons; chiefly because I saw that he could 
not last long. Well, they’ll have enough to 
think of without calling me to mind; for, if 
I'm not mistaken, the Queen of Hungary will 
find occupation enough for them.” 

After some further conversation of this 
kind, Cazeneau returned to the subject of 


But Fleury 
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Mimi, asking particularly about her life in 
Louisbourg, and whether Claude had seen 
her often. The information which he received 
on this point seemed to give him satisfaction. 

** Does this young man claim to be a Mon- 
tresor?” asked the commandant, ‘or is he 
merely interesting himself in the affairs of 
that family by way of an intrigue?” 

. “It is an intrigue,” said Cazeneau. ‘He 
does not call himself Montresor openly, but I 
have reason to know that he is intending to 
pass himself off as the son and heir of the 
Count Eugene, who was outlawed nearly 
twenty years ago. Perhaps you have heard 
of that.” 

*©O, yes; I remember all about that. His 
wife was a Huguenot, and both of them got 
off. His estates were confiscated. It was pri- 
vate enmity, I believe. Some one got a rich 
haul. Ha, ha, ha!” 

At this Cazeneau’s face turned as black as 
a thunder-cloud. The commandant saw that 
his remark had been an unfortunate one, and 
hastened to change the conversation. 

‘*So this young fellow has a plan of that 
sort, ‘you think. Of course he’s put up by 
others — some wire-pullers behind the scenes. 
Well, he’s safe enough now, and he has that 
hanging over him which will put an end to 
this scheme, whoever may have started it.” 

At this Cazeneau recovered his former 
calmness, and smiled somewhat grimly. 

‘“*T can guess pretty well,” said Cazeneau, 
‘*how this plot may have originated. You 
must know that when the Count de Montresor 
and his countess fled, they took with them a 
servant who had been their steward. This 
man’s name was Motier. Now, both the count 
and countess died shortly after their arrival in 
America. The countess died first, somewhere 
in Canada, and then the count seemed to lose 
his reason; for he went off into the wilder- 
ness, and has never been heard of since. He 
must have perished at once. His steward, 
Motier, was then left. This man was a Hu- 
guenot, and an incorrigible rascal. He found 
Canada too hot to hold him with his infidel, 
Huguenot faith, and so he went among the 
English. I dare say that this Motier, ever 
since, has been concocting a plan by which 
he might make his fortune out of the Mon- 
tresor estates. This Claude Motier is his son, 
and has, no doubt, been brought up by old 
Motier to believe that he is the son of the 
count; orelse the young villain is his part- 
ner. You see his game now — don’t you? He 
hired a schooner to take him here. He would 
have begun his work here by getting some of 
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you on his side, and gaining some influence, 
or money, perhaps, to begin with. Very well; 
what then? Why, then off he goes to France, 
where he probably intended to take advantage 
of the change in the ministry to push his 
claims, in the hope of making something out 
of them. And there is no doubt that, with 
his impudence, the young villain might have 
done something. And that reminds me to 
ask you whether you found anything at his 
lodgings.” 

‘* No, nothing.” 

‘*He should be searched. 
some papers.” 

** He shall be searched to-night.” 

**T should have done that before. I left 
word to have that done before sending him 
from Grand Pré; but, as the fellow got off, 
why, of course that was no use. And I only 
hope he hasn’t thought of destroying the pa- 
pers. But if he has any, he won’t want to de- 
stroy them till the last moment. Perhaps he 
won’t even think of it.” 

‘‘Do you suppose that this Motier has lived 
among the English all his life?” 

**T believe so.” 

‘* Impossible! ” 

‘“* Why so?” 

‘* His manner, his accent, and his look, are 
all as French as they can possibly be.” 

** How he has done it I am unable to con- 
jecture. This Motier, pére, must have been 
aman of superior culture, to have brought 
up such a very gentlemanly young fellow as 
this.” 

‘¢ Well, there is a difficulty about that. My 
opinion of the New Englanders is such that 
I do not think they would allow a man to live 
among them who looked so like a French- 
man.” 

“Bah! his looks are nothing; and they 
don’t know what his French accent may be.” 

**Do you think, after all, that his own story 
is true about living in New England? May 
he not be some adventurer, who has drifted 
away from France of late years, and has come 
in contact with Motier? or, better yet, may he 
not have been prepared for his part and sent 
out by some parties in France, who are famil- 
iar with the whole Montresor business, and are 
playing a deep game?” 

Cazeneau, at this, sat for a time in deep 
thought. 

“Your suggestion,” said he, at length, “is 
certainly a good one, and worth consideration. 
Yet I don’t see how it can be so. No—for 
this reason: the captain of the schooner was 
certainly a New Englander, and he spoke in 
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my hearing, on several occasions, as, though 
this Motier was, like himself, a native of New 
England, and as one, too, whom he had known 
for years. Once he spoke as though he had 
known him from boyhood. I know enough 
English to understand that. Besides, this fel- 
low’s English is as perfect as his French. No, 
it cannot be possible that he has been sent 
out by any parties in France. He must have 
lived in New England nearly all his life, even 
if he was not born there; and I cannot agree 
with you.” 

‘*O,I only made the suggestion. 
merely a passing thought.” 

‘“*Be assured this steward Motier has 
brought him up with an eye to using him for 
the very purpose on which he is now going.” 
- **Do you suppose that Motier is alive?” 

‘* Of course.” 

‘¢ He may be dead.” 

‘¢ And what then?” ~ 

‘In that case this young fellow is not an 
agent of anybody, but is acting for himself.” 

‘“‘Even if that were so, I do not see what 
difference it would make. He has been edu- 
cated for the part which he is now playing.” 

“Do you think,” asked the commandant, 
after a pause, ‘‘ that the Count de Montresor 
had a son?” 

‘“ Certainly not.” 

‘* He may have had, and this young fellow 
may be the one.” 

‘““That’s what he says,” said Cazeneau; 
*‘but he can never prove it; and, besides, ‘it 
was impossible, for the count would never 
have left him as he did.” 


It was 


CHAPTER XX. 
EXAMINATIONS. 


CAZENEAU improved in health and strength 
every day. A week passed, during which pe- 
riod he devoted all his attention to himself, 
keeping quietly to his room, with the excep- 
tion of an occasional walk in the sun, when 
the weather was warm, and letting Nature do 
all she could. The wound had been severe, 
though not mortal, and hardly what could be 
called even dangerous. The worst was already 
past on the journey to Louisbourg; and when 
once he had arrived there, he had but to wait 
for his strength to rally from the shock. 

While thus waiting, he saw no one outside 
of the family of the commandant. Mimi 
was not interfered with. Claude received no 
communication from him for good or evil. 
Pére Michel, who expected to be put through 
a course of questioning, remained unques- 
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tioned; nor did he assume the office of com- 
mandant, which now was his. 

At the end of a week he found himself so 
much better that he began to think himself 
able to carry out the various purposes which 
lay in his mind. First of all, he relieved the 
late commandant of his office, and took that 
dignity upon himself. 

All this time Mimi had been under the same 
roof, a prey to the deepest anxiety. The poig- 
nant grief which she had felt for the loss of 
her father had been alleviated for a time by 
the escape of Claude; but now, since his ar- 
rest, and the arrival of the dreaded Cazeneau, 
it seemed worse than ever; the old grief re- 
turned, and, in addition, there were new ones 
of equal force. There was the terror about 
future, which looked dark indeed 
before her, from the purposes of Cazeneau; 
and then there was also the deep anxiety, 
which never left her, about the fate of Claude. 
Of him she knew nothing, having heard not 
one word since his arrest. She had not seen 


her own 


Pére Michel, and there was no ohne whom she 
could ask. The lady of the commandant was 
kind enough; but to Mimi she seemed a mere 
creature of Cazeneau, and for this reason she 
never dreamed of taking her into her confi- 
dence, though that good lady made several 
unmistakable attempts to enter into her se- 


cret. 

Such was her state of mind when she re- 
ceived a message that M. Le Comte -de Caze- 
neau wished to pay his respects to her. 

Mimi knew only too well what that meant, 
and would have avoided the interview under 
any plea whatever, if it had been possible. 
But that could not be done; and so, with a 
heart that throbbed, with painful emotions, 
she went to meet him. . 

After waiting a little time, Cazeneau made 
his appearance, and greeted her with very 
much warmth and earnestness. He endeav- 
ored to infuse into his manner as much as pos- 
sible of the cordiality of an old and tried 
friend, together with the tenderness which 
might be shown by a father or an elder broth- 
er. He was careful not to exhibit the slight- 
est trace of annoyance at anything that had 
happened since he last saw her, nor to show 
any suspicion that she could be in any way 
implicated with his enemy. 

But Mimi did not meet him half way. She 
was cold and repellent; or, rather, perhaps it 
may with more truth be said, she was fright- 
ened and embarrassed. 

In spite of Cazeneau’s determination . to 
touch on nothing unpleasant, he could not 
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help noticing Mimi’s reserve, and remarking 
on it. 

‘*You do not congratulate me,” said he. 
‘* Perhaps you have not heard the reason why 
I left your party in the woods. It was not 
because I grew tired of your company. It 
was because I was attacked by an assassin, 
and narrowly escaped with my life. It has 
only been by a miracle that I have come here; 
and, though I still have something of my 
strength, yet I am very far from being the 
man that I was when you saw me last.” 

At these words Mimi took another look at 
Cazeneau, and surveyed him somewhat more 
closely. She felt a slight shock at noticing 
now the change which had taken place in him. 
He looked so haggard, and so old! 

She murmured a few words, which Caze- 
neau accepted as expressions of good will, 
and thanked her accordingly. The conversa- 
tion did not last much longer. Cazeneau him- 
self found it rather too tedious where he had 
to do all the talking, and where the other was 
only a girl too sad or too sullen to answer. 
One final remark was made, which seemed 
to Mimi to express the whole purpose of his 
visit. 

‘““You need not fear, mademoiselle,” said 
he, ‘‘ that this assassin will escape. That is 
impossible, since he is under strict confine- 
ment, and in a few days must be tried for his 
crimes.” 

What that meant Mimi knewonly too well; 
and after Cazeneau left, these words rang in 
her heart. 

After his call on Mimi, Cazeneau was waited 
on by the ex-commandant, who acquainted 
him with the result of certain inquiries which 
he had been making. These inquiries had 
been made by means of a prisoner, who had 
been put in with Claude in order to win the 
young man’s confidence, and thus get at his 
secret; for Cazeneau had been of the opinion 
that there were accomplices or allies of Claude 
in France, of whom it would be well to know 
the names. The ex-commandant was still 
moreeager to know. He had been very much 
struck by the claim of Claude to be a De Mon- 
tresor, and by Cazeneau’s own confession that 
the present régime was unfavorable to him; 
and under these circumstances the worthy 
functionary, who always looked out for num- 
ber one, was busy weighing the advantages 
of the party of Claude as against the party 
of Cazeneau. 

On the evening of the day when he had 
called on Mimi, Cazeneau was waited on by 
Pére Michel. He himself had sent for the 
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priest, whom he had summoned somewhat ab- 
ruptly. The priest entered the apartment, 
and, with a bow, announced himself. As Caze- 
neau looked up, he appeared for a moment 
struck with involuntary respect by the vener- 
able appearance of this man, or there may 
have been something else at work in him; 
but, whatever the cause, he regarded the priest 
attentively for a few moments, without saying 
a word. 

‘¢Pére Michel,” said he, at length, “I have 
called you before me in private, tocome to an 
understanding with you. Had I followed my 
own impulses, I would have ordered your ar- 
rest, on my entrance into Louisbourg, as an 
accomplice of that young villain. I thought 
it sufficient, however, to spare you for the 
present, and keep you under surveillance. I 
am, on the whole, glad that I did not yield to 
my first impulse of anger, for I can now, in 
perfect calmness, go with you over your acts 
during the journey here, and ask you for an 
explanation.” 

The priest bowed. ‘ 

‘¢Understand me, Pére Michel,” said Caze- 
neau ; ‘‘ I have now no hard feeling left. I may 
say, I have almost no suspicion. I wish to be 
assured of your innocence. I will take any- 
thing that seems like a plausible excuse. - I 


respect your character, and would rather have 
you as my friend than — than not.” 
The priest again bowed, without appearing 
at all affected by these conciliatory words. 
‘After I was assassinated in the woods,” 
said Cazeneau, ‘“‘I was saved from death by 


the skill and fidelity of my Indians. It seems 
to me still, Pére Michel, as it seemed then, 
that something might have been done by you. 
Had you been in league with my enemy, you 
could not have done worse. You hastened 
forward with all speed, leaving me to my fate. 
As a friend, you should have turned back to 
save a friend; as a priest, you should have 
turned back to give me Christian burial. What 
answer have you to make to this?” 

‘¢ Simply this,” said the priest, with perfect 
calmness: ‘‘that when you left us you gave 
orders that we should go on, and that you 
would find your way to us. I had no thought 
of turning back, or waiting. I knew the In- 
dians well, and knew that they can find their 
way through the woods as easily as you can 
through the streets of Paris. I went forward, 
then, without any thought of waiting for you, 
thinking that of course you would join us, as 
you said.” 

‘When did Motier come up with you?” 
asked Cazeneau. 
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“On the following day,” answered the 
priest. 

‘Did heinform you what had taken place?” 

‘* He did.” 

‘¢ Why, then, did you not turn back to help 
me?” 

‘¢ Because Motier informed me that you were 
dead.” 

‘“‘Very good. He believed so, I doubt not; 
but, at any rate, you might have turned back, 
if only to give Christian burial.” 

*¢T intended to do that at some future time,” 
said Pére Michel; ‘‘ but at that time I felt my 
chief duty to be to the living. How could I 
have left the Countess Laborde? Motier would 
not have been a proper guardian to convey 
her to Louisbourg, and to take her back with 
me was impossible. I therefore decided 
to go on, as you said, and take her first to 
Louisbourg, and afterwards to return.” 

‘You showed no haste about it,” said Caze- 
neau. 

‘*T had to wait here,” said the priest. 

‘¢May I ask what could have been the ur- 
gent business which kept you from the sacred 
duty of the burial of the dead?” 

‘‘ A ship is expected every day, and I waited 
to get the letters of my superiors, with refer- 
ence to further movements on my mission.” 

**'You say that Motier informed you about 
my death. Did he tell you how it had hap- 
pened?” 

‘* He said that you and he had fought, and 
that you had been killed.” 

‘* Why, then, did you not denounce him to 
the authorities on your arrival here?” 

‘On what charge?” 

**On the charge of murder.” 

*<T did not know that when one gentleman 
is unfortunate enough to kill another, in fair 
fight, that it can be considered murder. The 
duel is as lawful in America as in France.” 

“‘This was not a duel!” cried Cazeneau. 
‘“¢Tt was an act of assassination. Motier isno 
better than a murderer.” 

“T only knew his own account,” said the 
priest. 

‘¢ Besides,” continued Cazeneau, “a duel 
can only take place between two equals; and 
this Motier is one of the canaizille, one not 
worthy of my sword.” 

**Yet, monsieur,” said the priest, ‘‘ when 
you arrested him first, it was not as one of the 
canaille, but as the son of the outlawed Count 
de Montresor.” 

‘“‘ True,” said Cazeneau; ‘* but I have reason 
to believe that he is merely some impos- 
tor. He is now under a different accusation. 
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But one more point. 
to escape?” 

‘*As to that, monsieur, I always supposed 
that his escape was easy enough, and that he 
could have effected it at once. The farm- 
houses of the Acadians are not adapted to be 
very secure prisons. There were no bolts and 
bars, and no adequate watch.” 

‘“*True; but the most significant part of his 
escape is, that he had externalassistance. Who 
were those Indians who led him on my trail? 
How did he, a stranger, win them over?” 

‘You forget, monsieur, that this young 
man has lived all his life in America. I know 
that he has been much in the woods in New 
England, and has had much intercourse with 
the Indians there. It was, no doubt, very easy 
for him to enter into communication with In- 
dians here. They are all alike.” 

‘**But how could he have found them? He 
must have had them at the house, or else 
friends outside must have sent them.” 

‘‘He might have bribed the people of the 
house.” 

“‘Impossible!” 

‘Monsieur does not mean to say that any- 
thing is impossible to one who has gold. Men 
of this age do anything for gold.” 

Cazeneau was silent. To him this was so 


How did Motier manage 





profoundly true that he had nothing to say. 
He sat in silence for a little while, and then 
continued, — 

‘*‘T understand that at the time of the arrest 
of Motier, he was in the garden of the resi- 
dence, with the Countess de Laborde, and that 
you were with them. How is this? Did this 
interview take place with your sanction or 
connivance?” 

‘“*T knew nothing about it. It was by the 
merest accident, as far as I know.” 

‘*You did not help them in this way?” 

**T did not.” 

‘¢ Monsieur L’Abbé,” said Cazeneau, ‘‘I am 
glad that you have answered my questions so 
fully and so frankly. I confess that, in my 
first anger, I considered that in some way you 
had taken part against me. To think so gave 
me great pain, asI have had too high an es- 
teem for you to be willing to think of you as 
anenemy. But your explanations are in every 
way satisfactory. I hope, monsieur, that what- 
ever letters you receive from France, they will 
not take you away from this part of the world. 
I feel confident that you, with your influence 
over the Indians here, will be an invaluable 
ally to one in my position, in the endeavors 
which I shall make to further in these parts 
the interests of France and of the church.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
A RAY OF LIGHT. 


AFTER leaving Cazeneau, Pére Michel went 
to the prison where Claude was confined. The 
young man looked pale and dejected, for the 
confinement had told upon his health and 
spirits; and worse than the confinement was 
the utter despair which had settled down upon 
his soul. At the sight of the priest, he gave 
a cry of joy, and hurried forward. 

‘*T thought you had forgotten all about me,” 
said Claude, as he embraced the good priest, 
while tears of joy started to his eyes. 

“T have never forgotten you, my son,” said 
the priest, as he returned his embrace; ‘‘ that 
is impossible. I have thought of you both 
night and day, and have been trying to do 
something for you.” 

‘For me,” said Claude, gloomily, ‘‘ noth- 
ing can be done. But tell me about her. How 
does she bear this?” 

‘* Badly,” said the priest, ‘‘ as you may sup- 
pose.” 

Claude sighed. 

‘¢ My son,” said the priest, ‘‘ I have come to 
you now on important business; and, first of 
all, I wish to speak to you about a subject that 
you will consider most important. I mean 
that secret which you wish to discover, and 
which drew you away from your home.” 

**Do you know anything about it?” 

‘*Much,. Remember I was with Laborde 
in his last hours, and received his confession. 
I am, therefore, able to tell you all that you 
wish to know; and after that you must decide 
for yourself another question which will grow 
out of this. 

** About twenty years ago there was a beau- 
tiful heiress, who was presented atcourt. Her 
name was the Countess de Besancon. She 
was a Huguenot, and therefore not one whom 
you would expect to see amid the vicious cir- 
cles at Versailles. But her guardians were 
Catholic, and hoped that the attractions of the 
court might weaken her faith. She became 
the admired of all, and great was the rivalry 
for herfavor. Two in particular devoted them- 
selves to her—the Count de Montresor and 
the Count de Laborde. She preferred the 
former, and they were married. After this, 
the count and countess left the court, and re- 
tired to the Chateau de Montresor. 

‘* Laborde and Montresor had always been 
firm friends until this; but now Laborde, 
stung by jealousy and hate, sought to effect 
the ruin of Montresor. At first his’ feeling 
was only one of jealousy, which was not un- 
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natural, under the circumstances. Left to 
himself, I doubt not that it would have died a 
natural death; but, unfortunately, Laborde 
was under the influence of a crafty adventurer, 
who now, when Montresor’s friendship was 
removed, gained an ascendency over him. 
This man was this Cazeneau, who has treated 
you so shamefully. 

**T will not enlarge upon his character. 
You._yourself know now well enough what that 
is. He was a man of low origin, who had 
grown up amid the vilest court on the surface 
of the earth. At that time the Duke of Or- 
leans and the Abbé Dubois had control of ev- 
erything, and the whole court was an infamous 
scene of corruption. Cazeneau soon found 
means to turn the jealousy of Laborde into a 
deeper hate, and to gain his co-operation in a 
scheme which he had formed for his own 
profit. 

** Cazeneau’s plan was this: The laws 
against the Huguenots were very stringent, 
and were in force, as, indeed, they are yet. 
The Countess de Montresor was a Huguenot, 
and nothing could make her swerve from her 
faith. The first blow was levelled at her, for 
in this way they knew that they could inflict 
a deeper wound upon her husband. She was 
to be arrested, subjected to the mockery of 
French justice, and condemned to the terrible 
punishment which the laws inflicted upon 
heretics. Had Montresor remained at court, 
he could easily have fought off this pair of 
conspirators; but, being away, he knew noth- 
ing about it till all was ready; and then he 
had nothing to do but to fly, in order to save 
his wife. 

‘‘Upon this, fresh charges were made against 
him, and lettres de cachet were issued. These 
would have flung him into the Bastile, to rot 
and die forgotten. But Montresor had effec- 
tually concealed himself, together with his 
wife; and the emissaries of the government 
were baffled. It was by that time too late for 
him to defend himself in any way; and the 
end of it was, that he decided to fly from France. 
He did so, and succeeded in reaching Quebec 
in safety. Here he hoped to remain only for 
a time, and expected that before long a change 
in the ministry might take place, by means of 
which he might regain his rights. 

‘** But Fleury was all-powerful with the king, 
and Cazeneau managed somehow to get into 
Fleury’s good graces, so that Montresor had 
no chance. The Montresor estates, and all 
the possessions of his wife, were confiscated, 
and Laborde and Cazeneau secured much of 
them. But Montresor had other things to 
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trouble him. His wife grew ill, and died not 
long after his arrival, leaving an infant son. 
Montresor now had nothing which seemed to 
him worth living for. He therefore left his 
child to the eare of the faithful Motier, and 
disappeared, as you,have told me, and has 
never been heard of since. 

‘* Of course Laborde knew nothing of this, 
and I only add this to the information which 
he gave, in order to make it as plain to you as 
itis tome. Laborde asserted that after the 
first blow he recoiled, conscience-stricken, and 
refused farther to pursue your father, though 
Cazeneau was intent upon his complete de- 
struction; and perhaps this is the reason why 
Montresor was not molested at Quebec. A 
better reason, however, is to be found in the 
merciful nature of Fleury, whom I believe at 
bottom to have been a good man. 

‘* After this, years passed. To Laborde they 
were years of remorse. Hoping to get rid of 
his misery, he married. A daughter was born 
tohim. It wasofnouse. His wife died. His 
daughter was sent to a convent to be educated. 
He himself was a lonely, aimless man. What 
was worse, he was always under the power 
of Cazeneau, who never would let go his hold. 
This Cazeneau squandered the plunder of the 
Montresors upon his own vices, and soon be- 
came as poor as he was originally. After this 
he lived upon Laborde. His knowledge of La- 
borde’s remorse gave him a power over him 
which his unhappy victim could not resist. 
The false information which Laborde had 
sworn to against the Count de Montresor was 
perjury; and Cazeneau, the very man who had 
suggested it, was always ready to threaten to 
denounce him to Fleury. 

‘*So time went on. Laborde grew older, 
and at last the one desire of his life was to 
make amends before he died. At length, Fleu- 
ry died. The new ministry were different. All 
of them detested Cazeneau. One of them— 
Maurepas — was a friend to Laborde. To this 
Maurepas Laborde told his whole story, and 
Maurepas promised that he would do all in his 
power to make amends. The greatest desire 
of Laborde was to discover some one of the 
family. He had heard that the count and 
countess were both dead, but that they had 
left an infant son. Itwas this that brought 
him out here. He hoped to find that son, and 
perhaps the count himself, for the proof of his 
death was not very clear. He did, indeed, find 
that son, most wonderfully, too, and without 
knowing it; for, as you yourself see, there can- 
not be a doubt that you are that son. 

‘* Now Laborde kept all this a profound se- 


| France, never to see him again. 
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cret from Cazeneau, and hoped, on leaving 
What, how- 
ever, was his amazement, on reaching the 
ship, to learn that Cazeneau also was going! 
He had got the appointment to Louisbourg 
from. Fleury before his death, and the‘appoint- 
ment had been confirmed by the new ministry, 
for some reason or other. I believe that they 
will recall him at once, and use his absence to 
effect his ruin. I believe Cazeneau expects 
this, and is trying to strengthen his resources 
by getting control of the Laborde estates. His 
object in marrying Mimi is simply this. This 
was the chief dread of Laborde in dying, and 
with his last words he entreated me to watch 
over his daughter. 

‘*Cazeneau’s enmity to you must be ac- 
counted for on the ground that he discovered, 
somehow, your parentage. Mimi told me af- 
terwards that he was near you one day, con- 
cealed, while you were telling her. He was 
listening, beyond a doubt, and on the first op- 
portunity determined to put you out of the 
way. He dreads, above all things, your ap- 
pearance in France as the son of the unfortu- 
nate Count de Montresor. For now all those 
who were once powerful are dead, and the pres- 
ent government would be very glad to es- 
pouse the Montresor cause, and make amends, 
as far as possible, for his wrongs. They would 
like to use you as a means of dealing a de- 
structive blow against Cazeneau himself. 
Cazeneau’s first plan was to put you out of the 
way on some charge of treason; but now, of 
course, the charge against you will be attempt 
at murder.” 

To all this Claude listened with much less 
interest than he would have felt formerly. But 
the sentence of death seemed impending, and 
it is not surprising that the things of this life 
seemed of small moment. 

‘* Well,” said he, with a sigh, “I’m much 
obliged to you for telling me all this; but it 
makes very little difference to me now.” 

‘*Wait till you have heard all,” said the 
priest. ‘‘I have come here for something 
more; but it was necessary to tell you all this 
at the first. I have now to tell you that— . 
your position is full of hope; in fact” — here 
the priest put his head close to Claude’s ear, 
and whispered, ‘“‘ I have come to save you.” 

‘* What!” cried Claude. 

The priest placed his.hand on Claude’s 
mouth. 

‘‘No one is listening; but it is best to be 
on our guard,” he whispered. ‘‘ Yes, I can 
save you, and will. This very pight you shall 
be free, on your way to join your friend, the 
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captain. To-day I received a message from 
him by an Indian. He had reached Canso. 
I had warned him to gothere. The Indians 
went on board, and brought his message. He 
will wajt there for us.” 

At this intelligence, which to Claude was 
unexpected and amazing, he could not say one 
word, but sat with clasped hands and a face 
of rapture. But suddenly a thought came to 
his mind, which disturbed his joy. 

** Mimi — what of her?” 

‘* You must go alone,” said the priest. 

Claude’s face grew dark. He shook his 
head. 

** Then I will not go at all.” 

“Not go! Who is she—do you know? 
She is the daughter of Laborde, the man who 
ruined your father.” 

Claude compressed his lips, and looked with 
fixed determination at the priest. 

‘* She is not to blame,” said he, “ for her 
father’s faults. She has never known them, 
and never shall know them. Besides, for all 
that he did, her father suffered, and died while 
seeking to make atonement. My father him- 


self, were he alive, would surely forgive that 
man for all he did; and I surely will not cher- 
ish hate against his memory. So Mimi shall 
She is mine: we have exchanged 


be mine. 
vows. I will stay here and die, rather than 
go and leave her.” 

“Spoken like a young fool, as you are!” 
said the priest. ‘* Well, if you will not go 
without her, you shall go with her; but go 
you must, and to-night.” 

‘* What! can she go too, after all? 
best Pére Michel, what can I say?” 

‘* Say nothing as yet, for there is one con- 
dition.” 

‘* What is that? I will agree to anything. 
Never mind conditions.” 

**You must be married before you go.” 

** Married!” cried Claude, in amazement. 

Teas” 

‘Married! How? AmI not here ina dun- 
geon? Howcan she and I be married?” 

**T will tell you how presently. But first, 
let me tell you why. First of all, we may all 
get scattered in the woods. It will be very de- 
sirable that she should have you for her law- 
ful lord and master, so that you can have a 
right to stand by her to the last. You can do 
far more for her than I can, and I do not wish 
to have all the responsibility. 
reason. 

‘* But there is another reason which, to me, 
is of greater importance. It is this, my son: 
You may be captured. The worst may come 


O, my 


This is one 
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to the worst. You may — which may, Heaven 
forbid — yet you may be put to death. I do 
not think so. I hope not. I hope, indeed, 


that Cazeneau may eventually fall a prey to 


his own machinations. But it is necessary to 
take this into account. And then, my son, if 
such a sad fate should indeed be yours, we must 
both of us think what will be the fate of Mimi. 
If you are not married, her fate will be swift 
and certain. She will be forced to marry this 
infamous miscreant, who does not even pre- 
tend to love her, but merely wants her money. 
He has already told her his intention — telling 
her that her father left nothing, and that he 
wishes to save her from want, whereas her 
father left a very large estate. Such will be 
her fate if she is single. But if she is your 
wife, all will be different. As your widow, she 
will be safe. He would have to allow her a 
decent time for mourning; and in any case he 
would scarce be able so to defy public opinion 
as toseek to marry the widow of the man whom 
he had killed. Besides, to gain time would 
be everything; and before a year would be 
over, a host of friends would spring up to save 
her from him. This, then, is the reason why 
I think that you should be married.” 

‘*T am all amazement,” cried Claude, ‘‘Iam 
bewildered. Married! Such a thing would 
be my highest wish. But I don’t understand 
all this. How is it possible to think of mar- 
riage at such a time as this?” 

“6 Well, I will now explain that,” said the 
priest. ‘*The late commandant is a friend 
of mine. We were acquainted with one anoth- 
er years ago in France. As soon as Cazeneau 
made his appearance here, and you were ar- 
rested, I went to him and told him the whole 
story of your parents, as I have just now told 
you. He had heard something about their 
sad fate in former years, and his sympathies 
were all enlisted. Besides, he looks upon 
Cazeneau as 2 doomed man, the creature of 
the late régime, the fallen government. He 
expects that Cazeneau will be speedily re- 
called, disgraced, and punished. He also ex- 
pects that the honors of the Count de Mon- 
tresor will be restored to you. He is sufficient 
of an aristocrat to prefer an old and hon- 
orable name, like Montresor, to that of a 
low and unprincipled adventurer, like Caze- 
neau, and does not wish to see the Countess 
Laborde fall.a victim to the machinations of a 
worn-out scoundrel. And so the ex-command- 
ant will do all that he can. Were it not for 
him, I do not think I could succeed in freeing 
both of you, though I still might contrive to 
free you alone.” 
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‘*Q, my dear Pére Michel! What can I say? 
Iam dumb!” ; 

**Say nothing. I must go now.” 

** When will you come?” 

‘*At midnight. There will be a change of 
guards then. The new sentry will be favora- 
ble; he will run away with us, so as to save 
himself from punishment.” 

** And when shall we be married?” 

‘**To-night. You will go from here to the 
commandant’s residence, and then out. But 
we must haste, for by daybreak Cazeneau will 
discover all— perhaps before. ‘We can be 
sure, however, of three hours. I hope it will 
be light. Well, we must trust to Providence. 
And now, my son, farewell till midnight.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


WATER BEAUTIES. 
BY GEORGE 'S. BURLEIGH. 


OW beautiful the rain as it twinkles to 
the plain, 
Like a million little jewels of the sun! 
How it sparkles in the cup that the lily hold- 
eth up, 
Till the fairy people laugh again to see it 
overrun! 


What a diamond is the dew, as it catches every 
hue 
Of the leaflet and the petal where it lies! 
And the grasses of the field, and the quickened 
mosses, yield, 
In an odor, as of thankfulness, their morn- 
ing sacrifice. 


Where the subtile spider twines all his geo- 
metric lines 


Into nettings to confront the coming breeze, 
How the curdled vapor beads every thread 
with jewel-seeds! 
Irisdescent in the sunlight, like Aladdin’s 
magic trees! 


How delightful is the rill, as it trickles from 
the hill, 
With a glimmer, through the nodding of the 
ferns, 
Like the charity of men that, if hidden, she-ws 
again 
In the fresher life that ever seems to hide it 
where it burns. 


What a liquid twinkle drips from the mower’s 
mossy lips, ° 
And the lips below, as mossy, of the well, 
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Where the father and the child, and the maid- 
en undefiled, 
From the oaken bucket fill their cup of crys- 
tal hydromel! 


O, the water, everywhere, from the rock and 
from the air, 
Is a beauty that is better than we know! 
‘Tis the Angel of the Lord to the reaper and 
the sward, 
And the halo on her forehead is his glory- 
tinted bow! 


——__¢ 


BACCHUS AND ARIADNE. 
BY ELIZABETH A. DAVIS. 


N Eastern hero, whose only ambition was 
to conquer friends, confided to the care 
of his new subjects all he had subdued, and 
returned triumphant through the rich prov- 
inces governed by his beneficent laws. Cities 
opened their gates to him, and on every side 
monuments of his victories rose in abundant 
harvests from the fertile fields. Flocks filled 
the valleys; trees and vines adorned the hills 
with fruit and verdure; while the fountains 
ran in crimson nectar pressed from ripened 
grapes, and the vineyards resounded with 
joyous shouts as Bacchus passed. God of 
mirth and social joy, his vessels, like himself, 
were crowned with branches from the vine; 
and carrying the regret and love of nations 
he embarked, and sailed away from India. 

Perceiving, soon, a bit of land that seemed 
only a cloud upon the horizon, curiosity in- 
duced them to steer their ships in its direction, 
and ascertain what it might be. 

By degrees, hills came into view, appearing 
as though risen directly from the bosom of 
the waters; and ancient trees raised their ma- 
jestic heads, when strange footsteps echoed 
on the shore. Not a human being was in 
sight, and a solitude the most profound 
reigned in the Island of Naxos. But the 
place seemed to have a secret charm for Bac- 
chus, and notwithstanding its deserted appear- 
ance he proposed to remain. In a pleasing 
reverie he sauntered along the enchanted 
shores, and explored the grassy meadows of 
the interior, until, at the foot of a rock, where 
the sea broke in whitening waves, he sawa 
woman so absorbed in grief that she was quite 
unconscious of everything about her, and had 
not observed his approach. Delicacy at first 
prompted him to retire without disturbing 
her; but a respectful sympathy impelled him 
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to inquire why she wept, and ask if he could 
be of any assistance. 

‘* Alas!” she replied, ‘‘ you who take so 
kindly an interest, can do nothing for one so 
unfortunate as the miserable Ariadne! Aban- 
doned on this solitary island by an ungrateful 
being whom I had saved from a frightful and 
inevitable death, the scene that has witnessed 
my suffering shall also witness my death.” 

‘* Abandoned!” exclaimed Bacchus. ‘‘Im- 
possible! _No one could be so cruel, and the 
first sight of this charming spot would subdue 
even the most savage instincts. Try, I en- 
treat you, to live and to enjoy. But I consent 
to let you die if I cannot induce you to love 
life.” 

Drying her tears and raising her pale face, 
Ariadne, the daughter of a king, told her sad 
story. 

‘¢ My father,” said she, ‘‘ was the wise law- 
giver of Crete; and my misfortunes are linked 
with a singular connection of cruelties and 
perfidies. They commenced with the assassi- 
nation of my brother, by cowards who envied 
him the glory he had won in taking the prize 
of wrestling among the Athenians. He was 


the darling of our father’s heart, who had no 
sooner been ‘informed of the outrage than he 
set out, at the head of his whole force, carry- 


ing havoc and death among the murderers 
of his son. On their progress they passed 
through the town of Nisa, making such an 
imposing display that Scylla, daughter of the 
king, quite forgot her duty to her father, in 
an intense admiration for the warlike Minos, 
who ruled his army with the wisdom of the 
gods, possessing also their form and features. 

‘* Observing this, my father took advantage 
of it to wreak his vengeance upon Nisus, and 
cultivated the acquaintance of his daughter, 
until, in utter disregard of filial love, she be- 
trayed him while he slept by cutting from his 
head a lock of purple hair, and he was no 
longer invincible. This lock she carried to 
Minos as a pledge of her affection; but in- 
stead of gaining, favor with the Cretan ruler, 
as she had expected, he was so indignant at 
the unnatural treason that, after employing 
the gift to his advantage, he treated her with 
contemptuous scorn, and abandoned her to 
shame and remorse. Unable to bear this mis- 
fortune, it is said, she was changed into a 
lark; and Nisus, in the form of a hawk, con- 
tinually pursued the baseness that betrayed 
him. In the mean time, Athens, already op- 
pressed by drought and famine, trembled un- 
der the impending wrath of. the gods, and 
humbly sued for peace. My father granted it, 
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but on very cruel conditions; exacting that 
the city should send to him annually seven 
of its noble youths, and as many of its most 
beautiful maidens, to be devoured by the Min- 
otaur, a monster half beast and half man, as 
expiation for the death of my brother Andro- 
gene. It was confined in a labyrinth, an im- 
mense structure built by Dedalus, diversified 
with many windings, and cross-paths running 
into one another, and so artfully arranged 
that whoever entered it without a guide was 
lost in an infinitude of circles, and never seen 
again. 

‘“‘This masterpiece of the ingenious Ded- 
alus, known as the Cretan labyrinth, reflected 
a world-wide renown on its architect, who 
was a descendant of our race; but. being 
charged with some crime committed in his 
native city of Athens, he fled to Crete, and 
my father, anxious to hide the disgrace of his: 
house from the light of day, imposed on him 
the task of constructing this .subterranean 
building, with its mazy walks and innumera- 
ble turnings, through which the Minotaur 
roamed at large, preying upon the human 
victims that came in his way. 

“’Twas not long, however, before a misun- 
derstanding arose between Dedalus and Mi- 
nos, which soon grew to. angry dispute, and 
the wonderful edifice he had contrived with 
so much skill became his prison. 

‘“‘ Here, closely guarded, with his young son 
Icarus, he immediately began to employ ev- 
ery artifice of which he was capable to regain 
his liberty; and finally attempted what would 
seem impossible to any but’an artist like him- 
self, gifted with power almost equal to ‘the 
gods. Little by little he succeeded in obtain- 
ing the materials, and finally completing 
wings for himself and son. Then, carefully 
exercising the boy in their use, he was satis- 
fied they could easily make their escape 
through an outlet in the high, arched ceiling; 
and when both stood ready for flight the fa- 
ther gave his son a few last directions. He 
particularly cautioned him not to fly too high, 
as the wax used in making the wings. might 
melt if brought too near the sun; nor, on the 
other hand, was he to go too low, for the 
dampness from the sea would be equally inju- 
rious. With an encouraging kiss, and telling 
his son to keep close behind him, Dedalus 
led the way, and they mounted up through 
the opening of their prison, out into the air. 

‘* Delighted to find himself sailing along 
like a bird, and unmindful of his father’s 
warning voice, that came faintly to him as 
they flew, Icarus went higher and higher 
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towards the sky, until, the softened wax yield- 
ing to the heat, his feathers dropped off, and 
he fell from an immense height into the sea, 
before his unhappy father could render him 
any assistance. More fortunate himself, he 
descended safe on the Island of Sicily, where 
he was protected by the king. In gratitude 
for this service he built temples to the gods, 
and executed many great works of sculpture 
and architecture, traces of which remained 
long after his time, bearing evidences of his 
genius and perseverance. 

‘‘When I came to years of understanding, 
Dedalus was already gone across the river, 
and the Athenians had sent us for the third 
time their fated tribute. I was sitting one 
day near the harbor, contemplating in silence 
the mournful approach of a vessel covered 
with mourning, bearing the youths, and saw 
the sad victims as they prepared to land. 

‘*First.came the young girls, too despair- 
ing to weep, but with pale faces that smote 
upon my heart, and made me forget my broth- 
er’s fate. 

‘‘After them came the youths, with irons on 
their hands, only one among them daring to 
raise his eyes, and he seemed to defy the 
world. ; 

‘* At sight of this hero I was raised above 
myself, above the sympathy I had hitherto felt 


with my father in his desire for revenge, and 
I resolved to assist one who dared to stand 


alone. Seizing a favorable moment, when I 
could speak to him without being heard, I 
discovered in this. unfortunate boy the illus- 
trious Theseus, son of the King of Athens, 
and learned with admiration that notwith- 
standing the entreaties of his family, he would 
be of the number destined for the Minotaur, 
determined either to kill the monster or per- 
ish with his fellow-citizens. 

‘“*The bravery of Theseus, his youth, his 
exploits,— already so celebrated,— awakened 
in me a tender interest, and I promised to 
save him, even at the peril of -my life. 

‘In his veins ran the noble blood of Pelops, 
from whom he was descended by his mother, 
who privately married /Zgeus, the Athenian 
king. A®2geus, being obliged to leave the place 
where they were then residing, concealed his 
sword and sandals beneath a large stone, 
bidding his wife, AZthra, send their boy to 
Athens when he became strong enough to lift 
the stone under which they were hidden. 
Theseus grew up in the court of his grand- 
father, and when still young the deeds of 
Hercules, reported in his presence, impressed 
the youth with a desire to resemble the re- 
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nowned hero, and he resolved to know the 
world. 

‘* #Ethra had never informed her son that his 
father was a king; but one day, when he was 
in his sixteenth year, she took him with her 
to the spot where the stone remained fixed as 
fégeus had left it, and commanded him to 
roll it away. Heavy as it was, he obeyed his 
mother with ease, and the sword and sandals 
were revealed to his view. ‘ These,’ said she, 
‘belonged to your father, who is king of 
Athens. Whenever you shall present them to 
him he will remember that they were left in 
my possession, and acknowledge you as his 
son. Take them, and proceed on your jour- 
ney by sea; it is safer than the land, and in a 
short time you will reach Athens.’ 

‘“*Undaunted by perils, and careless of the 
entreaties of his mother and grandfather, he 
set out, choosing the dangerous way by land, 
as more closely following in the steps of the 
great model he had chosen. 

‘On his‘way, passing through the country 
of Epidaurus, he met a man famous for his 
savage fierceness, called Periphetes. It was 
his habit to lie in wait for travellers, and as 
they approached his hiding-place he would 
rush out upon them with a heavy club, and 
the unwary victim often perished without ut- 
tering a sound. When he saw Theseus he 
trusted, as usual, in his gigantic strength; 
but the blows of the hero were more powerful 
still, and by the aid of his good sword he 
killed him, as he lay stretched upon the 
ground, taking possession of his club, and 
carrying it ever after in remembrance of his 
first victory. 

.**Upon the Isthmus of Corinth he fought a 
still more cruel murderer, Sinis, called also 
the Pine-bender, because it was his barbarous 
delight to fasten strangers between two pines 
bent to the ground, which being allowed sud- 
denly to spring up, the unhappy sufferers were 
torn in pieces. 

‘¢ Theseus conquered the monster by bend- 
ing a pine himself, and then hanging Sinis 
from the boughs. 

‘¢ Arriving at the borders of Megara, he en- 
countered Sciron, who occupied a narrow foot- 
path overhanging the sea; and passengers 
that way, who could not escape him, were 
robbed and thrown to a huge tortoise, that 
waited in the waters below to devour them. 

‘‘+In Greece, on the banks of the River Ce- 
phissus, he found Damastes, who, from the par- 
ticular kind of cruelty with which he abused 
travellers, was called the Procfustes — the 
Stretcher. This tyrant had two iron bedsteads 
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of different lengths, on which he placed the 
strangers that came within his reach, and in 
such a manner as to lay the short ones upon the 
long bedstead, and those who were of a larger 
stature upon the short bed. He then stretched 
the former by force to the extremity of the 
bedstead, and cut off the feet and legs of the 
latter as far as they reached beyond their 
couch of torture. 

“Theseus, after having subdued him ina 
combat, punished him as he deserved. 

**Victorious over all the dangers of the 
way, he reached Athens, where he found his 
father, an old man, and living with him the 
enchantress Medea. Jealous of the influence 
he might have with £geus, if he recognized 
and acknowledged him as his son, she filled 
the mind of the aged king with such suspi- 
cions that he hated the young stranger, and 
was finally persuaded to offer him a cup of 
poisoned wine. Theseus innocently stepped 
forward to take it, when the sword which he 
wore was recognized by A=geus as the one he 
had concealed so long before, and the wicked 
project of Medea was defeated. She fled in 


disgrace, and geus, delighted with his new- 
found son, declared him to be the future mon- 
arch of the Athenians. 

“©°Twas at this time, enjoying the first tri- 
umphs of acknowledged royalty, that he was 


moved to the generous sacrifice of himself 
by seeing all Athens in tears when the choice 
was made for the Minotaur. As I told you, I 
promised to save him, and in return he swore 
to me, that, should he be conqueror, he would 
unite his fate with mine. 

‘*From that moment, considering Theseus 
as my husband, I armed. him to fight the 
monster. I gave him one end of a thread 
to hold, and kept the other end myself, in 
order to guide him in the windings of the 
labyrinth. 

‘*T saw him enter, at the head of his com- 
panions, and it might be said they were de- 
scending to the tomb. Theseus alone seemed 
to march to victory. Trembling at the door 
of the labyrinth, I followed the noise of their 
feet, and the motion of the thread which 
guided them. Soon I heard the howling of 
the Minotaur; the thread was shaken in my 
hand, and indicated to me all the movements 
of Theseus. I felt him fight, retreat, return, 
pursue; until suddenly the noise ceased, and 
the thread remained motionless. 

‘* Was he conqueror, or vanquished? What 
an alternative, and how painful the suspense! 
By degrees I thought the thread moved with 
an almost imperceptible motion, and imagined 
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I heard shouts at a distance; but it might be 
an illusion. I hoped, I trembled, and my 
blood alternately boiled and froze. I listened 
again. It was he! I heard cries; but were 
they the cries of joy, or of despair? The voice 
approached; it was the sound of victory.! 
The thread moved afresh, and I perceived the 
return of my Theseus. I heard his steps; I 
saw him; he had conquered; he held out his 
arms; he flew, and was in mine! 

‘¢ Surrounded by the victims whom he had 
delivered from the fury of the Minotaur, I 
took advantage of the crowd, that rapidly in- 
creased, to conduct him by a circuitous route 
to the sea-shore, where a vessel, prepared by 
my orders, was already in waiting, and the 
winds conducted us towards this fatal island, 
of which the solitude, the streams that water 
it, and the verdure and flowers which adorn 
it, seemed to offer us a suitable retreat. 

‘Here I hoped to pass my days. Vain 
hope! I awoke one morning, and found my 
husband gone. I called him, but received no 


‘reply, and a sad presentiment filled my heart 


that I should never see him again. Alarmed 
and oppressed by the lonely stillness, I left 
the grotto where we had passed our last happy 
hours, and sought him everywhere. The 
smallest shadow would deceive me, and fan- 
cying it might be Theseus, I would run through 
the woods, climb rocks, and even leap preci- 
pices; but the echo of my own voice was the 
only answer I received; and at last, overcome 
with grief and weariness, I crawled slowly 
along towards the coast, repeating the name 
of Theseus, when, casting my eyes on the 
broad waters, I saw receding from me the 
vessel that I had provided to save him. The 
rest you have seen.” 

Bacchus comforted the sorrowing Ariadne, 
and made her his wife, giving her an immor- 
tal crown that has shone among the stars 
ever since she died, after a long and happy 
life with Bacchus, in the beautiful Island of 
Naxos. 


THE world of beetles is said to be very 
extensive. One Frenchman has been at work 
upon those of France for twenty-five years, 
and appears not to have finished yet. One 
hundred thousand varieties, it is asserted, 
have already been marked in different collec- 
tions. One species, the Goliath, peculiar to 
tropical Africa, collectors pay a high price 
for; so difficult are they to obtain, that two 
hundred and fifty dollars have sometimes 
been paid for one. af 
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NATHAN. 
BY MRS. M. L. MOODY. 


AT CAMPBELL had something better 

in his veins than even the Willet blood 
—the best blood of the best of the Camp- 
bells; and, like a slender line of gold, through 
every drop ran the divine fire of poetic in- 
stinct. 

The two men — for the son was as tall as the 
father now — were feeding at the barn, and 
they talked over their work. 

‘*T can’t get mother’s consent, Nathy; but 
I’m agreeable to your going without it.” 

Nat knew what that meant; and his heart 
beat fast as he combed out the mane of his 
favorite horse. 

‘¢ But, father, I shouldn’t like to break with 
mother,” he said, in a husky voice. 

‘*But Iam quite certain your mother’s in 
the wrong, Nathan.” 

The possibility of his mother being wrong 
had never entered Nathan’s mind. He thought 
her infaltible. 

‘* And do you think JZ am right, father?” 
asked Nat, in tremulous tones, for he had al- 
ways felt guilty. 

The father came round to where his son 
stood, and put his arms around him in the 
dark. 

‘*‘ Nathan,” he said, — and he was very ‘pale, 
though his son could not see him, — ‘‘I have 
never been very demonstrative, my boy; but 
I have understood you.” 

‘¢T know it, father.” 

‘* And have loved you tenderly. I have al- 
ways intended that you should have the desire 
of your heart. But Iam boynd, Nathy, bound, 
—Iwon’t say it ain’t for the best. God only 
knows what I should have been without your 
mother; perhaps a beggar—for she’s made 
me whatI am. But, by the lord Harry, Nat, 
you shall be a scholar, if I sell the clothes off 
my back to pay for it. So you may start to 
college to-morrow morning before daybreak.” 

The boy could bear no more: he was sobbing 
on his father’s bosom. 

‘*Father,” he said, “you have been my 
kindest, truest friend. I have been but an idle 
dreamer.” 

‘‘-You have been a loving, filial son to me 
I am proud of you, Nat, and shall 


always. 
expect great things of you.” 

‘* And, with Heaven’s help, you shall not be 
disappointed, father.” 

The barn door slammed to above. 
Somehow, the slamming of a 
They lis- 


Themen 
were silent. 
door always suggested Sally Ann. 
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tened for her footsteps; but the trailing gar- 
ments of the wind was the only sound they 
heard. 

‘*T guess supper is about ready, father,” said 
Nathan. 

‘*T guess it is,” said his father. 

The two took their seats at the table, neither 
revealing in his sweet, grave face the rebellion 
they had resolved on in the barn. Sally Ann 
was red with cooking, and worried with think- 
ing, and glanced at each face with querulous 
looks. No word was spoken after the grace 
till Sally Ann wished to be informed if they 
were going toeat theif suppers like animals? 
As they were animals, without a doubt, the 
question seemed superfluous. Then Nathan 
Campbell broke the oppressive silence. 

‘¢ Boys,” he said, ‘this is the last time we 
will all sit round this table” — his voice fal- 
tered here — ‘‘ for some time to come. Na- 
than is going away, in the morning, to college, 
and he goes with my consent and my blessing. 
I hope you all have good sense and good feel- 
ing enough to wish him well.” 

The four brothers were unanimous in wish- 
ing their youngest brother God speed. But 
Sally Ann sat dumb with amazement at the 
head of her table. Was she dreaming, or was 
her sceptre really slipping from her? 

‘Tf mother’s agreeable, I’m glad of it,” con- 
tinued Nathan; ‘‘if she’s not, I’m sorry; but 
it is to be.” 

‘* She’s zo¢ agreeable,” burst out Sally Ann, 
coming to her senses, and making the waiter 
and all its china ring with the weight of her 
fallen fist; ‘‘and if your son, Nathan, goes to 
college, he goes wzthout my consent, and at 
his own expense.” * 

There was little supper eaten. Nat ate noth- 
ing at all. After it was over, Sally Ann rat- 
tled away with unusual force. at the tea things. 
The four brothers slipped out to the barn, and 
Nat soon followed them. They were proud 
of this docile, affectionate boy, who had done 
them all many a kindly turn, and had won 
their love by his unaffected modesty. 

‘“‘Never mind, Nathy,” said Samuel, the 
oldest; ‘‘after you are gone, mother’ll come 
round; and we'll all stand by you.” 

‘“*Yes; and you can have my watch,” said 
Bill, pulling out a huge silver turnip, the gift 
of grandfather Willettohis namesake. ‘* When 
you get among those swell college fellows, 
you'll have to keep up with the time of day, I 
tell you.” 

‘And here’s my pocket-book,” said Dick; 
“there ain’t nothing in it; but I reckon fa- 
ther’ll fill it for you.” 
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‘*= can only give this knife,” said Jesse; 
‘* put it's done some whittling in its time, and 
it’s good for more yet. Iwill meet you on the 
boundary hill to-morrow when you start,”’ he 
whispered, ‘‘and tell you something worth 
knowing.” 

When the boys went in, they found their 
father and mother sitting in silence. Nathan 
Campbell had spoken his mind, and Sally 
Ann knew full well that words and wind were 
useless. To Sally Ann it looked as though 
the whole family were conspiring against her. 
For once she questioned her own judgment. 
Were they all wrong, and she alone right? 
And should this good-for-nought dreamer, 
with the bad Campbell blood, lead the whole 
household astray? She was bitter and rebel- 
lious. But they were all against her: even 
Jesse, her favorite son, was sitting at Nat’s 
feet, with his sorrowing face bowed in his 
hands. Bed-time came, and the boys bade 
Nat good by, for he was to start betimes in the 
morning. Only Jesse whispered, — 

‘*Pll meet you on the boundary hill.” 

With candle and books in hand, Nat bade 
his parents good night. 

“Tl be up when you come down stairs,” 
said Nathan Campbell, pressing his son’s 
hand. 

But his mother said never a word. 

Nat packed his books and what things he 
most needed in a small bundle, and lay down, 
but not to sleep. The novelty the future was 
to bring excited him, and the opposition of his 
mother depressed him. Far into the night, a 
loud knock sounded at his door. It could not 
be one of his brothers. Was it a robber, after 
the hard-earned money under his pillow? But 
he smiled as he remembered that robbers did 
not knock; and before he could answer, a well- 
known voice greeted his ear. 

‘*- You needn’t be afraid of your mother, Na- 
than.” 

‘God forbid that I should, mother!” he 
cried, with emotion, for her voice sounded 
strangely gentle. 

She sat down, trembling, in the dark, stiff 
and stark, and folded her arms with a jerk. 

“You are going away from home without 
my consent, Nathan.” 

‘‘T am sorry it isso, mother. I did not ask 
your consent, because I knew I should not 

. get it.” 

** And how far will your money take you? ” 

“One year, with economy.” 

‘*And how many years do you expect to 
waste in this way?” 

‘‘ Tf I enter the class I hope to, three years.” 
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‘*And when your money is gone, what do 
you mean to do?” 

‘Earn more, mother.” 

The spirit of determination he showed, so 
strangely like her own, thrilled her heart. 
He was her son; and, though she had been 
hard with him, she loved him with a moth- 
er’s love. She was standing at his bed-side 
now, with folded arms. 

‘‘Nathan,” she said, “if you should go 
away, and never come back ”— he heard her 
sobbing — ‘‘I could not get forgiveness for 
having set myself against you all. What I 
do, I do for the best; and if you do not turn 
out well, it will not be because I haven’t set 
you a good example, and tried to make you 
what you ought to be. I have not taken the 
same pride in you that I have taken in the 
other boys, for they have never thwarted my 
wishes; and you have done little else.” 

‘¢ Mother,” said Nathan, when her justifica- 
tion of herself was ended, ignoring her accu- 
sation of him, —‘‘ mother, I never saw my 
duty more clearly than at this moment. Per- 
haps we have not always understood each 
other; but if this change brings with it a good 
understanding, I shall consider it one of the 
greatest blessings that can arise from it. I 
know I have not been as helpful as I might, 
but I think I have borne all things uncom- 
plainingly, and I am sure I love you with my 
whole heart.” 

He had risen in the bed, and held out his 
arms towards her. She caught him to her 
bosom, while her tears flowed fast. But she 
could not frame her tongue to the accents of 
confession. Of that magnanimous spirit which 
stoops to conquer, she had no knowledge. 

Neither father nor mother slept. No word 
was exchanged between them, for Sally Ann 
felt aggrieved with Nathan Campbell, and had 
no notion of forgiving him. He rose early, 
and made the kitchen fire. Sally Ann put on 
the kettle, to make for this first son to leave 
her roof a cup to cheer him on his way. No- 
body should leave her house hungry. Nat 
was ready when his father called him, and 
came down, bundle in hand. 

‘“‘I did not expect this, mother,” he said, 
smiling on her above his tea-cup. 

Nathan drank for company; but Sally Ann 
was too full of sorrow and anger for tea. 

Then the parting was over, and Nathan ac- 
companied his son as far as the barn. 

“It will be kind of lonesome nights, feed- 
ing without you, Nathan,” said his father. ‘I 
shall miss you, my boy. We’ve stood shoul- 
der to shoulder a good while.” 
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Nathan couldn’t answer fora moment. Then 
he cleared his throat, and said, — 
‘Take Jesse with you, father. 

fellow.” 

‘* Yes, he is kind, Nat, I know, and more 
like your grandfather Campbell than any of 
you, though he is your mother’s favorite.” 

A loud * Halloa!” broke the morning still- 
ness. 

‘* That’s Jess, now,” said Nathan Campbell. 
‘*God bless you, and keep you from all harm, 
my son. Good by.” 

He turned the corner of the barn, and was 
lost to view. 

‘“‘T thought you were out of sight,” cried 
Jesse, when he overtook Nathan, quite out of 
wind with running. ‘‘I wish I was going 
along, Nat. I tell you, this old neck of woods 
ain’t going to hold me long.” 

‘* Where do you intend to go, Jesse?” asked 
Nathan. ” 

‘To Washington,” said Jesse, with impor- 
tance. 

‘**To Washington! 
ing politician?” 

‘* No,” said Jesse, drawing close, and whis- 
pering in his ear, ‘‘ inventor!” 

‘‘ Of what?” asked Nathan, with interroga- 
tive brows. 

‘** Perpetual motion.” 

‘* Perpetual motion! You are not fooling 
away your time on ¢kat, Jess!” 

“‘If you call that fooling, I am.” 

** You will break mother’s heart, Jesse.” 

‘* What are you doing now. Nat?” 

Nathan answered not a word. He began 
to question if children were not born to worry 
their parents into their graves. 

‘*Don’t be too sure of it, brother Jess,” he 
said, seeing there was no reason in him. 

** Well, I don’t expect to dicker away for 
nothing. If the thing don’t spin straight 
ahead to all eternity, I’m mistaken — that’s 
all.” 

‘* What is it made of, Jess?” 

‘Wood and straw.” 

‘‘Don’t put it near the fire, old boy,” said 
Nathan, smiling. 

‘T'll be hanged if I don’t put it where I 
please,” retorted Jesse, angrily. 

‘‘Don’t let us quarrel, Jess. I am sure I 
wish you success in all your hopes.” 

**-You won’t tell mother or father, Nat.” 

** Never.” 

‘* Well, here’s the hill-top. I must say good 
by. Write to me, Nat.” 

**T will.” 

They parted on the hill-top, each descend- 


He is akind 


Do you think of turn- 
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ing the opposite slope; one high in his moth- 
er’s hopes, the other weighted with her fears. 

Sally Ann did nothing but worry and fret. 
Nothing went right with her. On the third 
day after Nat’s departure, she called her hus- 
band to the out-house. She pointed to the 
loom. 

‘* Set that up,” she commanded. 

He humored her without a word. 

‘‘She’s got to bang it out on something,” 
said Nathan, as he adjusted the parts, “‘ and 
she’d better take it out on the old loom than 
anything else.” 

Sally Ann put in her “ piece,” and wove. 
The banging did seem to relieve her wonder- 
fully; and she ceased to fret and complain. 

The college town was only thirty miles away 
from Nat Campbell’s home. Buta wilderness 
crossed by no railroad intervened, and the 
muddy highway doubled the distance. The 
thrifty Willet management never for a mo- 
ment thought of sending a team and driver 
with their son, wasting two whole days of 
farm work on a journey that could be per- 
formed in one by a good pedestrian, which 
Nathan was. 

As evening drew near, Nat reached his des- 
tination, somewhat travel-worn, but happy. 
He ate his supper, and removed all traces of 
the road from his garments. He called upon 
the dean of the college at once. That awe- 
inspiring personage eyed young Campbell 
through his glasses, and thus mentally summed 
him up :— 

‘“‘Fine face; form undeveloped; modest; 
resolute; likely ignorant; terribly behind the 
times in dress. Will make a first rate student. 
Shall pass.” 

‘* What can you do, young man?” were the 
dean’s first words, spoken kindly enough. 

Nathan told him. 

“Studied at home? Expect to enter the 
Sophomore class, eh? I doubt it.” 

The examination proved Nathan to be 
right. He did enter the Sophomore class, 
and ahead of his class, too. He worked hard, 
and lived plainly. The jeers of his fellow- 
students did not mar his peace. He had not . 
come to college to spend money; he told them 
that. They learned to respect his dignified 
and modest bearing. 

‘‘Nat’s all right, mother,” cried Nathan 
Campbell, as he came in one day with an open 
letter in his hand. ‘‘ Just hear what Profess- 
or Willoughby says about him.” 

‘*T guess he’s always been right, according 
to you, Nathan.” 

She gave the shuttle a toss with an energy 
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that sent it flying through the web to the far- 
thest side of the room. 

**T wouldn’t weave clear across the house, 
mother, if I was you,” said Nathan, going for 
the shuttle, and fetching it to her. 

**T’ll have to weave a wider web than that, 
Nathan.” 

‘* How, mother?” 

** Till over yonder.” She jerked her head 
in the direction Nat had gone. 

‘No, mother; we can make it without your 
piece, I think.” 

‘*T have no peace; and youcan do nothing 
without me, I reckon.” 

She did not know even the meaning of a 
pun, and she was dreadfully in earnest. Na- 
than went to the barn. He stood chewing a 
straw, and watching the cattle at their food. 
Somehow, the peace and quiet of barn-life 
brought a calm to his troubled soul. 

**T wish Sally Ann was like Brindle, there,” 
ran his thoughts. ‘‘She’s so contented! 
Nothing troubles her — just chewing her cud 
all the time.” 

And Sally Ann was chewing ker cud, and it 
was bitter, for it was Nathan. 

Harvest came on apace. Nathan Campbell 


told Sally Ann he would like to try the new 
reaping machine. 
‘‘ It don’t cost anything, as it’s going around 


on trial, and does up a whole harvest quick as 
you can wink.” 

Sally Ann did not believe in machines of 
any kind. They were, somehow, connected 
in her mind with perpetual motion, and were 
all inventions of the devil. But Jesse pleaded, 
and Jesse prevailed. The machine worked 
beautifully, and Sally Ann watched from the 
door Jesse driving it across the field with 
something like pleasure. The labor was lighter 
in the house, too— no hungry harvesters to 
cook for. Harvesting was child’s play. Her 
loom was still, for she had finished her piece. 
A feeling of contentment stole over her. She 
sat placidly mending in the doorway, watch- 
ing the men as they moved on through the 
level sunlight. The farm seemed so quiet! 
Her thoughts travelled to Nathan. She 
yearned over her absent son. Her hands 
dropped in her lap, and her thoughts and 
gaze were far away. 

What meant this dreadful, suffocating calm? 
What dripping burden were the men bearing 
to the house? In an instant she comprehend- 
ed all. Jesse had been run over by the reaper, 
and was mortally hurt. She neither fainted 
nor screamed. 

‘** Go for the doctor! ” she cried. 
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She spread the bed, and brought water and 
linen. The femoral artery was severed, and 
life was ebbing through the ghastly wound. 
She tried to stay it with her hands, and bent 
over his appealing eyes. 

**T almost got it, mother,” he gasped. 

‘* What, my son?” 

‘* Perpetual — ” 

His lids dropped. He never moved again. 

*¢ And I told her it wouldn’t cost anything!” 
cried Nathan, grovelling in the barn. ‘QO, 
why do I ever, ever think she’s wrong?” 

That was a dreadful blow to Sally Ann. 
She went about, dumb and white, hardly no- 
ticing anything. It seemed as if her life’s 
blood had ebbed with Jesse’s. Nat came home 
heartbroken to the funeral. His mother never 
loved him as she did when she saw his pas- 
sionate tears over Jesse’s dead face. It wasa 
sorrowful time. 

Nat found the poor little wooden and straw 
toy the boy had Made at the barn, and brought 
it to his mother. Sally Ann’s first tear fell 
onit. They put it out of her sight; and soon 
the boy who had been the pride of her eyes 
was buried away from her sight too. 

Nathan remained at home several weeks. 
At last he must go back. 

‘¢T dread to leave you, mother, with such a 
load of grief,” he said. 

‘¢ You had better go, Nathan,” she answered. 
‘*T suppose my other sons are to be all mur- 
dered with reaping machines; and farming 
is no longer a safe or respectable business.” 

The taunt wrung Nathan Campbell’s soul, 
already weighed down with remorse and grief. 
But this sounded so much like her old self, 
that a gleam of hope struggled into his breast. 

“*T wish Sally Ann would put in another 
piece,” he soliloquized, on his way to feeding; 
‘it would ease her mind. I think I could 
bear up, for the sake of the rest, if she would 
only come around again.” 

Sally Ann was his anchor: if she slipped 
her cable, where would he drift? Brindle 
gazed at him with sorrowful eyes. Her calf 
had been killed but the week before, and the 
mother’s love had not yet died out of them. 
Nathan suddenly remembered it. 

‘“*My God,” he cried, turning his back on 
the dumb sorrow, ‘‘if she feels like this.” 
smiting his breast, ‘‘I’ll never take the life 
of breathing thing again.” ° 

Nat returned to college. Sally Ann put in 
another piece, and wove. She could not see 
her work for her tears, often; but it helped 
her to drag the hours that were weighted with 
, her woe. 
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Time passed, and the pain in Nathan Camp- 
bell’s heart was healing under a scar. But 
troubles never come alone. Mr. Willet, the 
father of Sally Ann, and of the eleven other 
Willets of whom she was so fond of boasting, 
was gathered to his fathers. It was so light 
a blow in comparison with Jesse’s death, that 
Sally Ann did not quail before it. She bore 
herself as a Willet should, and honored her 
father’s memory with some quiet tears. 

He was rich in lands, and his twelve heirs 
would have a farm apiece. The besetting sin 
of Sally Ann was avarice; and this might be 
a compensation. After the funeral, the will 
was read. Sally Ann sent Nathan Campbell 
over to the reading. She knew the meadow 
farm was to be hers, and she. was content. 
Her husband came back, looking weary and 
worn. 

‘“* Well, Nathan?” 

‘* Well, Sally Ann, your father has left you 
your mother’s loom.” 

‘*He needn't have minded that. 
has been loomy enough, dear knows.” 

‘* And the Durham cow.” 

‘*‘ And the Durham cow,” repeated Sally Ann, 
as Nathan paused. 

*¢ And that is all.” 

‘* None of your jokes, Nathan Campbell!” 
cried Sally Ann, with a spark in her eye. ‘It’s 
not all! My father would not have dared make 
such a will as that! He knows I would have 
resented it.” 

‘He did make that kind of a will, Sally Ann.” 

“And who gets the meadow farm?” she 
cried, in a shriek. 

Her husband hesitated. 

‘*Can’t you answer.” 

** Our Nathan.” 

‘Are you at the bottom of this, Nathan 
Campbell?” 

She was livid with rage and disappoint- 
ment. 

‘So help me God, I am not,” he said, cov- 
ering his face with his hands; ‘‘and I am sor- 
rier for it than you can be.” 

“‘Tt?s mine, and he shan’t have it,” said Sal- 
ly Ann, with intense passion; andshe slammed 
the door after her, and left Nathan sitting 
alone, who felt as though the door of hope 
had been shut in his face forever. 

He wrote to his son that night. 

“T needn’t tell you what’s right,” he said; 
** you know better than I can tell you, Nat. 
Your poor mother’s dreadfully cut up over it.” 

A swift answer came straight from Nathan. 
It ran, — 

‘* Dear mother and father: Here is a deed 


My life 
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of conveyance of the meadow farm. Duty 
and affection are the only consideration. Itis 
yours. What you choose to give me I shall 
have; but I must stand equal with my broth- 
ers.” 

Tears rolled down the pale cheeks of Na- 
than Campbell as he read the letter of his son. 

“« Spoken like my own boy!” he cried, press- 
ing, in his fervent love, the writing to his lips. 

Sally Ann seized the document. The pride 
of possession shone in her eyes. According 
to her woman’s logic the land had never been 
Nat’s to give. But the hardness that was steel- 
ing her heart towards her son was broken. 

‘*He is a good boy,” she said to Nathan. 
And she had never said that before. 

Nothing but good reports came from Nat’s 
teachers. The second college year was draw- 
ing near, and his father pondered the ques- 
tion of its expenses in his mind. Should he 
advise with Sally Ann? What would be her 
answer? 

The farm lay broad and smiling. The har- 
vest moon shone calmly on Jesse’s grave. The 
peace of resignation was stealing over Na- 
than’s heart. Would any more storms arise? 
Dare he invoke them? 

Husband and wife were sitting in the even-— 
ing light. Sorrow had softened their hearts, 
and welded them in tenderest love. One 
thought was in their mind — Nathan. 

‘* He will go to college in‘due time, Sally 
Ann?” 

“Yes,” she said, as her tears gently fell; 
‘*he shall have Jesse’s place and Jesse’s por- 
tion.” 

The twilight came down and covered them. 
It seemed to Nathan Campbell as though the 
evening, like a benediction, softly spread her 
hands, and whispered,,— 

‘* Now may the grace and peace of our Lord 
be and abide with you both forever. Amen.” 


—_-_—__.—____—_— 


SUSPEND an acorn by a thread tied 
around it over a vase, tumbler, or anything 
that will hold water; the acorn should hang 
within half or quarter of an inch of the sur- 
face of the water, and should be left undis- 
turbed for several weeks. Soon it will burst 
open, and the rootlets will seek the water, 
and a stem, straight and tapering, will shoot 
upward, and beautiful glossy leaves will ap- 
pear on the stem. The vase, or whatever con- 
tains the water, should be filled as fast as the 
water evaporates. Chestnut trees can be 
grown in the same manner, but the leaves 
are not nearly so beautiful as the oak. ‘i 
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BECKY MAKES A Hit. 


RUNNING TO WASTE. 
THE STORY OF A TOMBOY. 


BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 


CHAPTER IX. 
BECKY BEARDS THE LION IN HIS DEN. 


a * fascia the burning of the mill, — for its 
total destruction was the result of the 
combustion in the cotton waste, — Becky’s 
march towards independence was stayed for 
a while by the failure of supplies. 

There was a disposition on the part of Clev- 
erly folks to lionize the young girl for the 
brave deed she‘had accomplished. Much to 
her surprise, people who had before shunned 
her took particular pains to call and thank 
her for the heroism she had displayed. Dea- 
con Proctor’s wife—a woman who, in the 
tomboy days, had caught her among the mel- 
ons, who had told her she was on the broad 
road to destruction — smiled upon her kindly, 
patted her cheek, and called her a brave, 
good girl, and the pride of the town. Parson 
Arnold, who before had pulled his hat over 
his eyes, and stepped one side, when he met 
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her, now benevolently laid his hand upon her 
head, with a blessing. Even the boys — Ted- 
dy’s cronies — gathered about the house, and, 
on her appearance at, the door or the window, 
testified their approbation of her conduct by 
loud and prolonged cheering; while buxom 
Mrs. York visited the house regularly every 
day for a week, to clasp Becky in her arms 
with such a strength of gratitude that the girl 
really feared the breath would be driven from 
her body. 

All this was a source of wonder to her. She 
had felt a glow of pleasure when she saw the 
flush on her mother’s cheek, the tears stand- 
ing in her eyes, and a faint smile upon her 
lips. There was something very warming to 
her heart, when Aunt Hulda said, with a shake 
of the head, — 

‘“‘ What did I tell you? She’s a brave, good 
girl; and I knew she’d come out strong when 
she did come;” with a defiant glance at an 
invisible somebody, who might be inclined to 
doubt. her. 

Mrs. Thompson’s warm kiss of approval; 
Harry’s loud ‘‘ Well done, pet! I’m proud of 
you!” all these were very gratifying to her. 
But these outward demonstrations seemed 
to her something to which she was not enti- 
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tled, and so dismayed her that she took every 
opportunity possible to hide herself on the 
appearance of visitors. 

The destruction of the mill was a bitter dis- 
appointment to her. She had set her heart 
onearning a hundred dollars. She had reached 
ninety, and the opportunity had vanished in 
fire and smoke. Not all the praise of Cleverly 
could compensate her for this loss. But though 
disappointed, she was not disheartened; and 
leaving the ninety safely locked, like the good 
woman of the Scriptures, she went searching 
about to discover the missing ten. 


October came, and school opened once | 


more, Mr. Drinkwater in his place, and Becky 
and Teddy among his pupils. For a time the 
young master, with his lively interest in their 
studies and out-door pastimes, his original 
way of making the most laborious duties 
pleasant, was missed; but Mr. Drinkwater 
was an earnest teacher, a kind and honorable 
man, methodical in his course of training, 
and under his charge the school prospered. 
Harry Thompson was still an inmate of Mr. 
Drinkwater’s house, chafing under the re- 
straint of inaction, yet obedient to the wishes 
of the mother to whom he owed his educa- 
tion, whose loving heart could not harbor the 
thought of a long absence, and whose faith 


in the reconciliation that should place her son 
in his home was still strong. How it was to 
be brought about, she knew not; but this sep- 
aration was unnatural; it must have an end. 
Only have patience, and the perfect worker, 
in God’s good time, would mend the broken 
threads. 


One cold November afternoon, Mrs. Thomp- 
son, with her knitting-needles busily plying, 
sat in the sitting-room of the little brown 
house, now made very comfortable by the 
zealous workers. A miniature bonfire crac- 
kled and blazed in the broad fireplace, boun- 
tifully supplied by Harry Thompson, who 
lazily lounged in a rocking-chair, before it, 
and divided his attention between a frequent 
piling of sticks and the contents of a portfo- 
lio in his lap. 

Into this cosy retreat, with a rush of cold 
air, burst Becky Sleeper, in her usual dashing 
style, flinging her books on the sofa, her hat 
in one corner, her cloak in another, her gloves 
on the mantel-piece, and herself into a chair. 

‘* There, Aunt Rebecca! I’ve stood this just 
as long as I’m a going to. I must earn money 
somehow. That hateful ten got into two of 
my sums to-day, and completely ruined them. 
It haunts me. Master Drinkwater asked me 
how many straight lines there were in a dol- 
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lar mark, and I said ten; how many senses 
there were, and I said ten; and I got well 
laughed at. It’s no use. I never can succeed 
in anything more until I earn that ten dollars. 
So don’t oppose me, for I’m determined to 
get work at the woollen mill.” 

Having emphatically launched this alarming 
threat, Becky applied herself to the task of 
raising the temperature of that truthful ther- 
mometer, — her nose, — which indicated a state 
of the weather but little above zero. This she 
did by a brisk application of her hand, with 
her eyes fastened upon her companions. 

‘‘Take care, Becky; you'll rub it off. It’s 
very tender, and there’s but little of it,” said 
Harry, with a laugh. ‘‘ Woollen mill, indeed! 
You can’t get up a blaze there: it’s brick.” | 

‘“‘ Don’t think of such a thing, child. There’s 
no necessity for your earning money,” said 
Mrs. Thompson. : 

‘¢ Necessity or not, I mean to try. To-mor- 
row morning I shall go there, and ask for 
work,” replied Becky; ‘‘so don’t try to stop 
me, for I know it’s right for me to do allI can 
for the support of the family.” 

‘“‘Earn money in the woollen mill! Non- 
sense! Why, there’s talent enough in this 
portfolio to give you a handsome living, in- 
dependent of the dust and dirt of an ugly, 
noisy mill.” 

‘‘In that portfolio?” said Becky. 
do you mean, Harry?” 

‘*Why, didn’t you know, Becky, that men 


‘¢ What 


“have made fortunes by their skill with the 


pencil and brush?” 

‘*Men! Men can do anything; but girls 
can’t.” 

*‘ Don’t be so sure of that, Becky. I know 
a young lady who earns twice as much as you 
ever did in the paper mill, by the use of a 
pencil.” 

‘* You knowa young lady?” said Becky, with 
a flush. ‘‘ Who— where? What’s her name?” 

Harry laughed. 

‘*Ah, now you’re getting inquisitive, Miss 
Becky.” 

‘* know who it is, Becky,” said Mrs. Thomp- 
son. ‘* He’s told me all about it, and I’ll tell 
you.” 

‘* Mother, mother,” said Harry, with much 
sternness, ‘‘ secrets are sacred. You must not 
tell.” : 

Becky began to feel decidedly uncomforta- 
ble. Here was a young lady she had never 
heard of. There was a secret, and it must 
not be told. O, dear! somebody was coming 
between Harry and herself. She covered her 


eyes with her hand; her face was burning. 
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‘What a silly goose!” she thought, and fell 
to rubbing her nose again, which now indi- 
cated a very high degree of temperature. 

‘*No matter, Becky,” said Harry, noticing 
her confusion; ‘ I'll make a clean breast of it, 
and let you into the secret. When I was at 
Cambridge, I boarded with a widow who had 
one daughter. She was about your age, and 
her name was Alice. Nice name — isn’t it?” 

**T don’t know. Yes—yes,” said Becky; 
‘fof course. Didn’t she have any other 
name?” 

‘* Certainly — Alice Parks. But Alice is 
such a pretty name, it’s a pity it didn’t stand 
alone, and have no parks about it. Alice — 
Alice. I do like that name!” 

‘* Why, Harry, what are you thinking of?” 
asked Mrs. Thompson, in surprise. 

‘* Thinking of Alice, of course,” said Becky, 
with a little snap of temper. ‘‘I don’t see 
what that’s got to do with a pencil.” 

‘““Then we'll come to the point—of the 
story, not the pencil,” said Harry, who was 
evidently enjoying the confusion of Becky. 
** Well, you must know, I took a great fancy to 
this girl, she was so pretty, and so gentle and 
obliging. They were poor people, and found 
it hard to keep up a respectable appearance, 
and make their home comfortable, and their 
table inviting. But they did it; and it was 
just the nicest, cosiest place in all the world, 
except home.” Harry sobered here, and looked 
at his mother. ‘* Well, Alice had a talent for 
painting and drawing, and amused herself in 
her leisure moments with making sketches 
and water colors, with which to adorn their 
rooms. I was very grateful to them for their 
kindness to me; and one day I purloined some 
of Alice’s drawings, and took them into Bos- 
ton. I had often played cricket with an Eng- 
lishman, — John Woodfern, —who, I knew, 
was one of the best engravers in America. I 
took the sketches to him, told my story, and 
asked him to do something for the girl. He 
took a fancy to the drawings at once. He had 
a fancy for me already; and, fortunately, he 
had just taken acontract to supply a children’s 
magazine, then in successful operation. He 
sent for Alice, took a fancy to her, too, and 
at once set her to work. She is now a suc- 
cessfulartist. So you see, Becky, what a young 
girl can do, when she has a smart, enterpris- 
ing man to help her. Ahem!” 

‘*Do you think I could do that too?” asked 
Becky, with sparkling eyes. 

‘“Of course you could. John Woodfern 
could never refuse such convincing proofs as 
are packed away in this portfolio.” 
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“QO, isn’t that splendid! I know I should 


like that work,” cried Becky, jumping up and 
**T’ll go to Boston at 


clapping her hands. 
once!” 

** Hold on, hold on, aspiring genius!” ex- 
claimed Harry. ‘‘ You go to Boston—one 
hundred and twenty miles! Nonsense! You 
will stay at home, and go to school; and when 
the term is over, we'll see what can be done.” 

‘*ButI can’t wait. I must have work. O, 
let me go. I can find the way, and Mr. John 
Woodfern, too.” 

‘No, no; I won’taid you unless you strictly 
conform to my wishes. Am I not right, 
mother?” 

‘“*Yes, Harry,” said Mrs. Thompson; ‘ it’s 
best that Becky give her attention to home and 
school this winter. Be patient, Becky. Har- 
ry has opened an agreeable field of labor to 
you, where you shall work in good time.” 

“Yes, Becky; I’ve discovered the mine 
where lie concealed treasures of wealth, which 
you shall pick with the point of a pencil. 
Only wait until I give you the word.” 

Discovered a mine? Ah, Master Harry, 
you’ve reared a mine of another sort, and 
laid a train, and put the match into the hands 
of a quick-witted girl. Look out for a speedy 
explosion. 

This new idea so bewitched Becky, that the 
haunting figures ten were quickly rubbed out 
of existence in her day-dreams, to give place 
to the Utopian vision of fame and fortune, 
which Harry had conjured for her especial 
benefit. Mother and son departed. The girl 
sat and gazed into the fire, with mingled feel- 
ings of hope and disappointment. There was 
a bright prospect in the future forher. Harry 
had said she had the talent; her own heart 
told her she had the power to accomplish this 
new undertaking. But he had put the attempt 
a long way off, and bade her be patient. Pa- 
tient, indeed! Wait until the end of the term 
—six months! In that time what an immense 
sum could be added to her store! No; she 
would act at once. Patience, as yet, was no 
prominent quality in her volatile disposition ; 
and now, when so easy a victory over the 
crushing despot dependence she so loathed 
was at her will, she could not heed its voice. 
She would act atonce. And then the thought 
of the dear friends she must disappoint by her 
disobedience checked her. But again the am- 
bitious fever raged, and into her musings crept 
Miss Alice Parks; Alice, of whom Harry was 
so fond! She would go. She would see this 
paragon, and know why he raved so about her. 
And so, two desires mingled in her medita- 
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tions, the one born of a healthy ambition to 
achieve independence, the other springing 
from a jealous affection, too mischievous to 
be the happy tenant of a young girl’s heart. 

For three days duty and inclination strug- 
gled with Becky for the mastery. In the after- 
noon of the fourth day she took from her box 
the carefully hoarded sum she had earned at 
the paper mill, and set out for school. 

That afternoon Captain Thompson, as was 
his usual custom, was seated at his desk in 
one corner of the sitting-room, making up his 
accounts for the day. He was alone; his good 
wife, as was ‘er usual afternoon custom, was 
at Mrs. Sleeper’s — a proceeding of which the 
peppery captain took not the least apparent 
notice. But he knew all that had happened 
during the year; knew what was happening 
now — the daily meetings of his wife and son; 
the reformation of Becky; his son’s brave deed 
in the dam; the girl’s heroism at the burning 
mill. But he never made any comments, and 
to all seemed an uninterested man, wrapped 
in ship-building and monetary speculations. 

But one single thread connected him with 
any interest in the Sleeper affairs. He and 
Teddy Sleeper had become warm friends. 
Teddy had wandered into the ship-yard one 
day, had watched the ship upon the stocks, 
and the men at work, and, desiring some in- 
struction, had coolly walked up to Captain 
Thompson, and asked a question. The cap- 
tain looked at him in surprise, then kindly 
answered him, found he was interested in the 
ship, and, to the astonishment of everybody, sat 
down and told him all about it. From that time 
Teddy’s out-door life was passed in the ship- 
yard. After school found him there, and the 
captain expecting him. ‘They drove about 
town together; and people said the boy had 
got the right side of the captain, and his for- 
tune would be made. 

But not a word of home dropped from 
Teddy’s lips. The captain never asked ques- 
tions in that direction; and Teddy was too 
shrewd to peril their friendship by treading 
on forbidden ground. This day Teddy had 
not put in an appearance, and for that or 
some other reason the captain was in his un- 
happiest mood. He blotted his ledger, spilled 
his ink, hitched about in his chair, and puffed 
and worried, until he worked himself into a 
steaming mood, that required frequent appli- 
cations of his handkerchief. In his highest 
state of excitement came a knock at the front 
door. 

‘*Here, you, Silly, you silly thing! where are 
you?” he shouted. ‘‘ See who’s at the door.” 
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There was a “‘clap-clap-clap” in the mext 
room, and Silly York made her appearance. 

**Do you want me, captain?” 

“No, I don’t want you. Somebody’s at the 
door. If they'want you, they’re welcome to 
you.” 

**Do you want me to go to the door?” 

‘“*Of course I do. Whatelse are you here 
for? Start yourself, quick!” 

Silly stepped across the room, and opened 
a door, and passed into the front entry. 

‘Here, you! mind! I’m busy, and don’t 
want to see anybody. Shut that door!” 

Silly slammed the door afterher. Then the 
captain heard a scream, and Silly’s voice. 

‘¢O, you dear little thing! I must hug you! 
Come right in.” 

The door flew open. 4 

‘* Didn’t I tell you I wouldn’t see anybody?” 
shouted the captain. 

“‘- You don’t know who it is. You wouldn't 
shut her out— would you? She saved my 
sister!” 

‘¢ Hang your sister! She—” And then he 
stopped, for in the room stood Silly, and the 
last one he ever expected to meet in his house 
— Becky Sleeper. 

The captain looked at her in astonishment. 
He knew her well. They had never spoken 
to each other since that first day at school; 
but he had watched her since then — was well 
informed as to her progress. And yet, the 
bright, young, well-dressed, graceful girl, with 
a smile on her face, standing before him, took 
him by surprise, and made a gentle man of 
him at once. 

‘“*T hope I do not interrupt you, Captain 
Thompson,” said Becky, very gently; ‘ but I 
have a little business with you; and if you 
would kindly give me five minutes, I should 
be very much obliged.” 

The captain got up from his chair, and made 
a low bow. It surprised him as soon as it 
was done; but he couldn’t help it. 

“‘ Certainly, Miss Becky, if I can be of ser- 
vice to you. — Silly, you needn’t stop.” 

‘*But I want to,” said Silly. ‘* She saved 
my sister.” 

Becky laughed. 

‘Tl come out and see you before I go,” she 
said. ‘You're not afraid to trust me alone 
with the captain — are you?” 

Silly looked at the captain and then at 
Becky, evidently believing that it was her duty 
to stay and protect Becky. 

‘‘ Here; you start your boots — quick! ” 

The captain mounted his high horse, and 
Silly started for the kitchen in a hurry. 
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‘*, Now, Miss Becky, what have you to say?” 

The captain sat at his desk, and motioned 
Becky to achair. She did not obey his mo- 
tion, but came to his side. 

‘* Captain Thompson, I’ve been wanting to 
come to you, to thank you for being so kind 
to us all, for helping — no, not helping, for 
you have done everything. You have given 
us food and clothing; and without your aid I 
don’t know what would have become of us.” 

‘*Q, pshaw!” said the captain. ‘Is that 
all you came for?” 

‘*No. I came to beg your pardon for being 


so much trouble to you when I was a wild tom- 
I was young then; didn’t know how 
I’m older now, and see my 


boy. 
wrong it was. 
error.” 

The captain looked at her with increasing 
wonder. Could this be the tomboy who had 
snatched his whip from his hand, stolen his 
horse, and given him such a chase — this lit- 
tle woman, with her sweet voice and penitent 
air? Or was this some new trick? 

‘* Well,” said he, at last, gruffly; “is that 
all you came for?” 

‘* No,” answered Becky. ‘‘ When I found 
that we were indebted to you for food and 
clothing, when I began to be a better girl, I 
felt it was mean to let you do everything, and 
I, strong and active, doing nothing; so I went 
to work in the paper mill. You know how it 
was destroyed.” 

‘* Yes; and how a brave girl, at the risk of 
her own life, saved a weak and helpless com- 
panion,” burst out the captain. ‘“O, I 
know it!” 

‘* Yes,” said Becky, with heightened color, 
“the mill was burned. I had saved ninety 
dollars. O,Idid so want to make it a hun- 
dred! ButIcouldn’t. I meant to bring it to 
you, to pay you in part for what you had done 
for me and mine. But I’ve brought you the 
ninety.” And Becky suddenly laid upon the 
desk before the eyes of the astonished captain 
her savings. , 

The captain started, then stared at the little 
pile of money very hard, then harder still at 
Becky, and back at the money again, until 
tears began to drop from his eyes, when, with- 
out any further ceremony, he pulled out his 
handkerchief, and blubbered like a big school- 
boy. It was now Becky’s turn to be surprised. 

‘*O, captain, I didn’t mean to hurt your 
feelings. I only wanted to repay you just a 
little for your kindness. I didn’t mean any 
harm — indeed, I didn’t.” 

Becky Sleeper, you’re a little angel, and 
I’m an ugly old brute. Pick up your money. 
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I don’t want it. To think that I’ve been abus- 
ing you all this time, and you coming in this 
way to pour coals of fire on my head! I’m 
an old fool! Take your money — quick!” 

‘*No, captain, don’t ask me to do that. If 
you knew what a temptation that money has 
been to me, you would never ask me — never.” 

‘“*Temptation! What do you mean?” 

“*T’ll tell you, captain, a secret. You must 
not tell, not even Aunt Rebecca. You won’t 
—will you?” Becky smiled at the captain. 
‘¢ Honor bright.” 

The captain smiled at Becky. It was a good- 
humored smile. They were getting on fa- 
mously. 

‘Tl keep your secret, Becky, when I get it.” 

‘Well, then, you must know that I've just 
learned of a very nice way to make money, 
one I should like very much. To get itin this 
nice way, it is necessary to make a journey to 
Boston, to see a certain man, and he would 
give me drawing, for engravings. Aunt Re- 
becca — no, Harry — told me of it; your 
Harry.” 

The captain did not stop her at the mention 
of that name, a name forbidden to be spoken 
in that house. There was a little more color 
in his face; but he looked steadily at her. 

‘* T had the money to take me there, and I 
was tempted to use it; tempted, O, so hard! 
till at last I remembered it was your money; 
and, to put the temptation from me, I brought 
it to you. I didn’t want to until I had the hun- 
dred. Now I’m glad I did. Had I gone, I 
should have disobeyed Aunt Rebecca and — 
Harry.” 

‘* Why disobeyed Aunt Rebecca?” said the 
captain, quietly dropping the other party. 

‘* Because ¢hey,” said Becky, not relishing 
the dropping game, “‘ forbade my going until 
the expiration of the school term.” 

‘*How? She forbid you! It’s a good idea; 
a nice way of earning money; and you want 
to go still?” 

‘¢O, indeed I do, if only it was right.” 

“Right? Of course it’s right,’”’ said the 
captain, roused at a chance for opposition. 
“ She’s no right to prevent you, and I should 
like to see her do it. You want to go to Bos- 
ton. You shall go.” 

Becky flushed with pleasure. 

“O, if I could only go! I know I could 
succeed. But what would Aunt Rebecca 
and—” 

‘“‘Hang Aunt Rebecca!” shouted the cap- 
tain, cutting in to prevent the addition of the 
other name. ‘‘I’ve just as much right to di- 
rect your actions as she has. I’m going to 
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Boston to-morrow morning. You shall go 
with me.” 

Before the appearance of Becky, the captain 
had no intention of taking a journey. 

‘*O, that will be splendid ! —if I only could.” 

*“*You can, and shall. Go home, get ready, 
and to-morrow morning at five o’clock meet 
me at the school-house. Ted shall drive us 
over to Foxton. We’ll take the cars there, 
and be in Boston by noon. Here, take your 
money;” and the captain swept it from the 
desk, and put itin her hand. ‘‘ WhenI want 
it, I’ll ask for it.” 

‘*But how can I ever pay you?” 

‘* By shaking hands, and being friends with 
the old man. You may add a kiss, if you like.” 

‘* A dozen!” cried Becky, throwing her arms 
about the captain’s neck. ‘‘ You dear, good, 
kind, noble old captain!” 

‘‘Now, good by, little one. Be sure and 
be on time to-morrow morning at five.” 

‘‘When the clock strikes, you'll find me 
there. Good by.” 

Becky ran home with a happy heart, bounced 
into the sitting-room, and told them all about 
it — Mrs. Thompson and Harry; then ran to 
her mother’s room, and told her; then to the 
kitchen, and told Aunt Hulda. And such a 


surprised household it would be hard to find. 


Harry Thompson frowned, and was inclined 
to put a stop to the journey; but his mother 
looked happy. 

‘*Our little witch has caught the captain. 
Do not interfere, for out of this new friendship 
I foresee a happy day for you and me. ‘Let 
patience have her perfect work.’” 


CHAPTER X. 
AMONG THE WOODPECKERS. 


TWENTY years ago, in one of the busiest 
streets of bustling Boston, up three flights of 
stairs, sufficiently distant from the tumult of 
trade to escape its confusion, and near enough 
to the sun to receive the full benefit of its 
light, ‘‘John Woodfern, designer and en- 
graver,” plied his artistic trade, in the enjoy- 
ment of a large share of public patronage. 
He was a man who held the foremost place in 
his profession, renowned for his skill in fas- 
tening the fine points and delicate shades of a 
drawing upon wooden blocks, whence are pro- 
duced those pictorial illustrations which often 
adorn, and sometimes disfigure, books, peri- 
odicals, and papers. He was also a man of 
good business habits, and his establishment 
was neatly arranged, and conducted -in the 
most orderly manner. 
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An Englishman by birth, he brought to this 
country, besides a clear head and skilful hands, 
a love for the roast-beef and ale of Old Eng- 
land, a warm heart, and a jovial temper, the 
latter somewhat obscured by the characteris- 
tic fogs of grufiness and blunt speech, without 
which no Briton would be content to leave his 
native land. He was a large, handsome man 
of fifty, with light, curly hair, surrounding a 
polished pate, in whose centre flourished a 
single tuft of hair; blue eyes, and a long, 
flowing beard. 

His establishment was divided into two sec- 
tions — his own office at the head of the stairs, 
and his work-room, from which he was only 
separated by a partition, and which he could 
overlook, through the door, from his seat. 

The office contained a handsome book-case, 
a desk, and his own work-table, where he did 
the finest work. Its walls were adorned with 
fine pictures and specimens of his work. Over 
the desk was displayed, on brackets, a pol- 
ished champion cricket bat, ornamented with a 
silver plate, on which glistened his name and 
the match in which it was won. On his table 
were the usual implements of his craft—a 
small stand with a padded leather cushion, a 
frame in which was fitted an eye-glass, a fine 
assortment of “ gravers,” and blocks of wood 
in various stages of completion. 

The work-room contained three tables, at 
which were seated three young men, with their 
eyes screwed down to eye-glasses, diligently 
pecking at drawings on wooden blocks. These 
young men, ‘‘ woodpeckers” by trade, were 
Woodferns by name, being sons of the propri- 
etor, and, like their father, all good fellows 
and skilful workmen. This room was plainly 
furnished with three tables and a transfer 
press, and above them a long shelf, on which 
were ranged a row of glass globes, filled with 
water, used to concentrate the light in night 
work. 

Mr. Woodfern sat at his table, busily at 
work putting the finishing touches to a block, 
when, unattended and unannounced, Miss 
Becky Sleeper marched into his presence. 

Mr. Woodfern lifted his eye from the glass, , 
and politely turned in his chair, with a nod 
to the visitor. The young Woodferns un- 
screwed their eyes from the wooden sockets in 
which they were imbedded, and very impo- 
litely stared at the intruder. 

‘*Good morning, sir,” said Becky, in her 
sweetest tones. ‘‘ Will you be kind enough to 
look at these drawings?” 


Mr. Woodfern scowled. He had been pes- 


| tered by an army of aspiring draughtsmen, of 
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both sexes; and the London fog was on him. 
He answered shortly, — 

‘“*No, I don’t want any drawings. Good 
morning,” turned his chair, and applied his 
eye to its artificial socket. 

A wave of confusion rolled over Becky’s 
confident spirit. The gruff voice and the ab- 
rupt dismissal had not entered into her calcu- 
lations. But she was not disposed to quit the 
field without a struggle, after so long a jour- 
ney; so, gulping down her chagrin, she said, — 

‘“*But you don’t understand. I’ve come a 
long way to get work. My friends tell me I 
am competent, and I have specimens of draw- 
ing. You'll surely look at them.” 

‘*T shall do nothing of the sort,” said Mr. 
Woodfern, gruffly, not deigning to raise his 
eye. ‘*I have all the draughtsmen I want; 
and I never employ girls.” 

‘Why, you ‘give Miss Alice Parks work — 
don’t you?” 

Caught. Mr. John Woodfern, how will you 
answer that question? 

**T have given her work; and a precious 
sight of trouble she has made me.” 

There was some comfort in that to Miss 
Becky's jealous heart. Miss Alice was not 
quite a paragon, after all. 

‘© Once for ail, I don’t want your drawings. 
I’ve no time to look atthem. Good morning.” 

The tone was so chilling that a returning 
‘*good morning” trembled on Becky’s lips. 
The tears sprang to her eyes. It seemed to 
her for-a moment that all was lost. But, re- 
membering the friends she must meet with 
the story of her defeat, remembering the cap- 
tain patiently waiting in the street for her re- 
turn, she yet lingered, hoping that a little re- 
flection might produce a change in the tem- 
per of this gruff proprietor, and gain her a 
hearing. Profound silence; eyes glued to 
their sockets; not even the tools of the work- 
men broke the stillness, for these woodpeckers 
tapped no hollow oak tree, but pecked at solid 
boxwood, which emits no sound. Her eyes 
roved about the room until they fastened on 
the cricket-bat above the desk. They glistened 
at the sight. 

‘*O, what a splendid cricket-bat! ” she cried. 
“Ts that yours, sir? Did you win it?” 

Mr. Woodfern raised his head, with a faint 
show of interest. 

‘** Yes, I won it. 
cricket?” 

“T know it’s just the most splendid game I 
ever played,” replied Becky, with enthusiasm. 

‘© You play cricket! ” said Mr. Woodfern, in 
surprise. 


What do you know about 
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“Yes, indeed; butit was longago. I wasa fa- 
mous hand at it, too, though I do say it. Please, 
sir, let me take it down. I won’t hurt it.” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Woodfern, rising 
from his chair. ‘‘ Handle it as much as you 
like.” 

He took it from its place, put it in Becky’s 
hands, and resumed his seat, watching the 
‘girl with a lively interest, for cricket was a 
passion with him age could not smother. 
Becky took the bat and handled it like a true 
cricketer, placing herself in graceful posi- 
tions, to display her knowledge of its use. 

‘* Now, if we only had a ball!” 

“If we had! We have,” said Mr. Wood- 
fern, opening a drawer in his table, and pro- 
ducing a cricket ball. ‘‘ Now, what next?” 

** Bowl me a ball, and you shall see,” replied 
Becky, placing herself before an imaginary 
wicket. 

The sight of a cricketer in position was 
enough to excite the enthusiastic sportsman ; 
and when Becky shouted, ‘‘ Play!” without ‘a 
moment’s thought he bowled a swift ball. 
Becky struck quick and hard; it flew across the 
room, into the work-shop, and struck a’ glass 
globe. There was acrash, and the imprisoned 
water poured on to the head of the youngest 
woodpecker in a miniature deluge. He sprang 
up, shouting, ‘‘ Help, help!” 

‘*Gracious! what have I done?” faltered 
the terrified Becky. 

Mr. Woodfern colored to the tuft of the oasis 
in the bald desert on his head, but quietly rose, 
shut the door between the two rooms, and re- 
sumed his seat. 

‘*It’s of no consequence. Let me see your 
drawings.” 

So out. of the old life a second time had 
come her deliverance in time of trouble. Not 
altogether wasted, after all. 

Mr. John Woodfern took the proffered port- 
folio and placed it in his lap. As he did so, 
his eyes met Becky’s, and the comical situa- 
tion in which he had been placed overpowered 
him. He threw himself back in his chair, 
and burst into a prolonged, loud, and hearty 
peal of laughter. Having thus effectually dis- 
sipated the fog, he opened the portfolio, and 
examined its contents. 

“So, so; this is your work —is it? Very 
good, fine, excellent! You had a good teach- 
er, that’s evident; but you have talent, that’s 
still more evident. Who is your teacher?” 

‘Harry Thompson, sir,” replied Becky. 

‘*Harry Thompson of Harvard?” queried 
Mr. Woodfern. 


**He was at Harvard, sir. He’s now at 
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RUNNING TO WASTE. 


Cleverly — Cleverly, Maine; that’s where I 
live,” said Becky. 

‘“‘Indeed! It’s my old friend. He’s your 
teacher at cricket, too, I'll be bound. Why 
didn’t you tell me this before?” 

‘“‘If you'll be kind enough to remember, 
sir, you were very busy when I came in. You 
didn’t give me a chance to tell you anything,” 
said Becky, taking a mischievous pleasure in 
reminding the engraver of his brusque be- 
havior. 

‘Hem, hem; that’s so. I was busy, very 
busy, Miss — Miss — what’s your name?” 

“Rebecca Sleeper, sir. Harry calls me 
Becky.” 

‘Well, Miss Becky, I like your drawings; 
but the fact is, you’ve had no experience in 
drawing on wood.” 

‘* But I could learn, sir,” said Becky, quick- 
ly. ‘If you only knew how much need I have 
of money, you would give me a chance —I 
know you would.” 

At this moment the door opened, and a 
young lady made her appearance. She was 
taller than Becky, but young and graceful, 
with a bright, handsome face, lustrous black 
eyes, and a profusion of dark ringlets. 

‘‘Good morning, Miss Parks,” said Mr. 
Woodfern, courteously. 

Becky started, and stared at the visitor — 
Harry’s paragon. It must be; it could be no 
other. 

‘“*Good morning, Mr. Woodfern,” said Miss 
Parks, gayly. ‘‘It’s the day after the fair, I 
know; but you will forgive me. I couldn’t 
finish them in time.” 

The young lady unfastened her reticule, and 
produced three blocks, which she laid before 
the engraver. 

‘Forgive you?” said Mr. Woodfern. ‘I 
don’t know about that. Five minutes more, 
and you would have been superseded by this 
young artist; ” and he pointed to Becky. 

Miss Parks looked at Becky, and Becky 
looked at Miss Parks. 

‘‘ Miss Parks,” said Mr. Woodfern, “this is 
Miss Rebecca Sleeper, of Cleverly.” 

' A flush of surprise overspread the features 
of Miss Parks. 

‘* Miss Rebecca Sleeper, of Cleverly! Why, 
it must be Harry’s Becky. You dear little 
thing! how glad I am to meet you!” and she 
advanced with outstretched hands to Becky. 

Becky met her advances with cordiality, 


though the appellation of ‘‘ dear little thing ”. 


from a stranger somewhat surprised her. 
‘* Harry has told me all about you. His let- 
ters are full of praises of you; and I know all 
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about the adventure in the mill-dam, and 
the burning of the mill. We must be good 
friends.” 

So Harry wrote to her. She must be avery, 
very dear friend, then; too dear for her peace 
of mind. The old jealous feeling crept into 
Becky’s heart, so heavy that she could scarcely 
hold back her tears; but she did, and answered 
nervously ,— 

‘Yes; and I’ve heard a great deal about 
Miss Alice Parks. I’m glad I met you. It 
will please Harry to know that-I met his dear 
friend.” . 

Becky didn’t mean to emphasize the “‘ dear” 
so strongly; but she noticed it brought a flush 
to the face of Alice Parks. It was rather con- 
fusing, and the two young ladies stood look- 
ing at each other in silence. 

‘*Miss Sleeper wants work. She has brought 
me these sketches. Take a look at them,” 
said Mr. Woodfern, handing the portfolio to 
Miss Parks. 

The young lady took it, and, seating herself 
at the desk, immediately became interested in 
the drawings. Just then the door of the work- 
room opened, and Mr. George Woodfern en- 
tered the office. He was a tall, handsome 
fellow, the image of his father. On his en- 
trance, Miss Alice Parks raised her head 
quickly. 

‘*Good morning, George,” she said; ‘‘ come 
and look at these drawings, and confess I’ve 
found a rival at last.” 

George Woodfern crossed the office, with a 
quick step and a blushing face, and joined Miss 
Alice. The two put their heads together over 
the drawings, with such evident pleasure in 
each other’s society that, had Alice not been 
such a dear friend of Harry’s, Becky would 
have made a match on the spot. Their con- 
ference was long and earnest; and from their 
conversation Becky was convinced that they 
were pleased with herdrawings. In the mean 
time Mr. Woodfern made himself agreeable to 
Becky, showed her how drawings were reversed 
on wood, and gave her many hints regarding 
** shading,” “filling in,” and the nice points 
of wood engravings. The young couple at 
the desk at last finished their examination. 

“Well, Miss Alice, what is the verdict?” 
asked Mr. Woodfern. 

‘*Employ the young lady, by all means; 
though I fear ‘Othello’s occupation’s gone,’ 
as far as I am concerned. She can draw ever 
so much better than poor I.” 

Becky blushed with pleasure. So Harry’s 
friend was her friend, too. Mr. Woodfern 
took from his drawer the manuscript of two 
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short stories and a poem. He then selected | shown the Boston sights, all of which were 


three blocks of boxwood from a row on his 
table, and placed the whole in Becky’s hands. 

‘*Miss Sleeper,” he said, ‘‘on the recom- 
mendation of this talented young lady, I shall 
give you a trial. There are two stories for 
children,,and a short “baby” poem. The 
points to be illustrated are all marked. Take 
them, consult your friend Harry Thomson, 
and if you send me three satisfactory draw- 
ings within a fortnight, I will send you my 
check for fifteen dollars. If not satisfactory, 
I pay nothing.” 

Becky’s heart thrilled. How kind, how good 
of Mr. Woodfern! She thanked him warmly 
enough, but the words seemed a long way 
off from the warmth of thanksgiving that 
glowed in her heart. Mr. Woodfern turned 
away abruptly, and entered the work-room. 

** Now come over here and let me give you 
a few hints from an experienced hand. We 
shan’t want you any more, George.” 

George Woodfern laughed, and in turn de- 
parted to the privacy of the work-room; and 
the two young ladies were left to their own 
deliberations. p 

All this time Captain Thompson was pa- 
tiently sitting in a carriage at the entrance, 
awaiting the return of his charge. On the 
arrival of the train in Boston at two o'clock, 
he had taken a carriage and driven to the en- 
graver’s. He had been anxious to participate 
in the interview; but Becky, fearing his quick 
temper might cause trouble, had prevailed 
upon him to allow her to be the sole carver 
of her fortunes with the wood carver. Thus 
far the peppery captain had enjoyed this, to 
him, new sensation” hugely. The bright, 
cheerful, happy demeanor of the girl, her in- 
telligent and witty conversation, her delight 
in the fresh experience of the day, had made 
him really happy; and his warm heart bubbled 
up through its rough exterior with desires to 
still further gratify her wishes. 

And so he waited patiently a long hour for 
her return. “She came bounding down the 
stairs, and leaped into the carriage, her face 
rosy, her eyes bright with triumph. 

*<Tt’s a success, captain. I’ve conquered, 
and I’m carrying home lots of work.” 

‘** Of course you’ve conquered. I knew you 
would; and we've done it without #er — her 
— help, too,” said the captain, chuckling with 
triumph. ‘ Now let’s see—we’ve got two 
hours for dinner and a drive; and then back 
to Cleverly.” 

They drove to a hotel, had an excellent din- 
ner, took the carriage again, and Becky was 





new revelations to the country girl, whose de- 
light made the old captain’s heart glow and 
glow again. ’ 

In due time they took the train for Foxton, 
and then Becky related her adventure, in the 
course of which Miss Alice Parks appeared 
upon the scene. 

‘* She’s a dear friend of Harry’s — your Har- 
ry, captain. I shouldn’t wonder if one of these 
days she should become his wife.” 

Becky said this bravely. The captain could 
not know what a throb of pain darted through 
Becky’s bosom at the thought. 

‘* Become his wife! Nonsense! 
you thinking of, Becky?” 

The captain looked fierce and angry, and 
Becky saw it. 

** Well, all I know, he calls her his dear 
friend, and she calls him her dear friend, and 
they write to each other; and that’s the way 
lovers do — don’t they?” 

_ The captain stared out of the window, mov- 
ing uneasily in his seat, snapping his teeth 
together very often, all of which Becky saw 
and took advantage of. A wild scheme had 
crept into the girl’s head. Harry and Harry’s 
mother had done much for her; it was time 
she should repay it. The captain had a 


What are 


wilder scheme in his head, and was in exactly 


the right mood to combat the proposed alli- 
ance. 

‘*He marry this girl! I’d like to see him 
attempt it! I’d like to see him attempt it!” 

This came involuntarily from the captain’s 
mouth after a very long silence. 

‘* Why, captain,” said Becky, ‘‘she’s a splen- 
did girl, and so smart with her pencil! And 
if they love each other,” — here she gave a 
gulp, — ‘‘I’m sure it’s only right that they 
should marry. And then Harry’s so good! 
O, it would be wicked to prevent his hap- 
piness. You won’t — will you, captain?” 

The captain said nothing, but grew more 
and more uneasy; said nothing, but thought, 
thought hard. What could he do? He had 
cast the boy off; he was his own master. He 
had no power to accomplish the wish that was 
in his mind. 

‘©O, if you only knew how good and kind 
Harry has been to me, you never could desire 
to break his heart.” 

Here Becky broke down, and commenced 
sobbing. Thecaptain started, put his arm about 
Becky, and drew her head to his breast, still 
looking out of the window, and saying noth- 
ing. 

Becky’s weeping was of short duration: 
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there was too much at stake; and so, still 
lying on the captain’s breast, with his arm 
about her, softly and gently she spoke of Har- 
ry; of his kindness to her; of his brave deeds; 
of the love he had gained from all who knew 
him; of his devotion to his mother; rehearsed 
incidents in his college life; brought out of 
his boyhood history little scraps of goodness 
so carefully treasured in her grateful heart. 
If she had been pleading for Harry’s life, she 
could not have been more earnest and deter- 
mined in the recital of his virtues. And the 
captain sat there, listening, saying nothing; 
and the little pleader babbled on, unaware 
that at the captain’s heart the old obstinate 
roots were being plucked from their bed; that 
the warmth of his new love was flowing in 
and thawing out the long-frozen channel of 
paternal affection. 

The cars reached Foxton, and still the cap- 
tain said nothing. The carriage was in wait- 
ing, and an hour’s ride took them to Cleverly. 
The captain was silent all the way. Phil 
drove straight to the Sleeper house. It was 
ten o’clock. There was a light in the sit- 
ting-room. At the sound of wheels, Mrs. 
Thompson came to the door. The curtain 
was drawn aside, and Becky saw Harry peer- 
ing out into the darkness. She jumped from 
the carriage. 

‘¢ Won’t you come in, captain? ” said Becky. 

The captain shook his head. 

‘*T shall come up to see you to-morrow, to 
thank you for being so kind to-day. O, I’ve 
had a splendid time. Good night.” 

She approached the carriage, and held out 
her hand. The captain grasped it. 

‘¢T shall come up to-morrow, captain. Shall 
I come alone?” 

Becky’s voice trembled. She had been try- 
ing hard for a triumph. She feared she had 
failed. 

‘*No, Becky, no. 


God bless you, child! 
Bring him with you; bring Harry home!” 

Phil Hague drove off down the hill at a 
lively rate, Uncle Ned being started into a 
gallop by an Irish howl, which might have 
been heard a mile off. 


“Bring Harry home!” Becky heard it; 
Mrs. Thompson heard it; Harry heard it. 
She had triumphed, after all — this little girl, 
whom Mrs. Thompson folded to her bosom, 
whom Harry clasped by the hand. Mother 
and son might well be happy. Reconciliation 
at last. But for Becky, happiness supreme. 
She had accomplished this, and hers was the 
hand commissioned to bring Harry home. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 





IN THE SHOWER. 
BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 
HINE out, summer sun, and behold 
The glories of meadow and hill, 
King-cups and trefoils manifold, 
Raspberry vines, at their own sweet will, 
. Straggling about through grassy ways, 
Making the most of the summer days, 
Strawberry blossoms, pallid as snow, 
Sweetbrier roses all ablow, 
Gay blue flags at the water’s edge 
Playing hide and seek with the sedge, 
Rosy garlands of hollyhocks, 
Scented gillyflowers on their stalks, 
Tiny plumes of the mignonette, 
Violets, with their eyes still wet, 
Delicate ferns, in shady places, 
Drifts of white and golden daisies. 
Shine out, O sun, and discover 
The dragon-fly on the clover, 
The goldchafer hid in the rose, 
And the lilies’ perfumed snows, 
The spider’s web, which the dew 
Embroiders with gems through and through. 
Shine out, O sun, once again, 
For a charm to banish the rain. 


es 


As regards the annual rain fall, the 
most remarkable is on the Khasia Hills, in 
India, where it averages six hundred inches, 
about five hundred of which falls in seven 
months of the year. According to the Jour- 
nal of Chemistry, there is not known any 
other place on the globe where the average 
rises even to three hundred inches. So far 
as has been ascertained, the Hye, in England, 
at an elevation of ten hundred and seventy- 
seven feet, between the lakes of Derwentwater 
and Wastwater, is the wettest spot in Europe. 
In 1866 it is recorded that two hundred and 
ninety-six and fifty-six hundredths inches of 
rain fell. Among the Highlands in Scotland, 
and in the English lake district, from five to 
seven inches often falls in a day. If an inch 
of rain falls in a day in our country, we call 
it a pretty heavy rain. The average annual 
fall of rain in the east of England is not more 
than twenty to twenty-eight inches. In France 
it averages thirty inches. In level Russia it 
falls as low as fifteen inches. In the Northern 
States of our country it ranges from twenty- 
seven to forty-five inches; in the Southern 
States from fifty to sixty-five inches. There 
are regions where it never rains, as in the 
Desert of Sahara in Africa, and the Desert of 
Cobi in Asia, and on the coast of Peru. It 
rains nearly every day in Patagonia. ;-? 
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THE OAMP IN THE GULOH. 
V.—SOME NOBLE RED MEN. 


BY JUSTIN DALE. 


en HE native American, as long as my 
memory serves me, has been the world’s 
ideal of cruelty.” 

The General stopped, and darted his keen 
blue eyes at us the more fully to impress his 
sentence. He stooped and stirred up the fire 
before proceeding, and one unacquainted with 
him would have thought that he had entirely 
forgotten himself in some vision of the past. 

‘**But,” he went on, ‘“‘was he by nature 
cruel, or did contamination with cruelty make 
him so? Weall now unite in sneering at his 
wretchedness, at ‘the Noble Red Man,’ as he 
is swept away by civilization’s irresistible tide. 
We all unite in condemning his fruitless at- 
tempt to hold the home of his childhood 
against the invader; but we do not stop to 
reason that we would, perhaps, act precisely 
the same, were we similarly situated. 

**You say we would not be guilty of such 
acts of cruelty as the savage has been known 
to commit. I agree with you; but let us at 
the same time think a moment. Recall the 
gentle nature of the savages met by the Span- 
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iards about the year 1500. Do you not remem- 
ber the words of the chief, who, before being 
burned at the stake for resisting the authority 
of the Spanish crown, said, when asked, that 
he did not want to become a Christian and 
go to heaven, where he was told the white 
men went, for he would not go where he must 
again submit to such cruelty? It seems to me 
that European humanity must have been be- 
low par in those days; and when the words 
of this primitive martyr, together with other 
tales, were related to the young Indian, he 
must have started up with all his impetuosi- 
ty, and sworn eternal vengeance on all white 
men. 

‘““In consequence, the pioneer, returning 
from the day’s chase, found his cabin a heap 
of smouldering ruins, and his family either 
murdered or carried away to a fate ten thou- 
sand fold more horrible than simple murder. 
Before the miserable wreck of all that was 
dear to him, then, the hunter on his knees 
swore vengeance on the Indian. Forth he 
went, and every Indian crossing his path was 
stricken by the unerring bullet, and another 
notch was added to the record on the stock of 
his gun. 

‘These notches, most likely, recorded the 
deaths of red men who had nothing whatever 
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to do with the rupture of his happiness, and 
who may have desired peace as much as he 
himself did. 

‘¢It mattered not to the avenger. He thirst- 
ed for the blood of Indians, and took it. The 
Indian, in return, thirsted for the blood of 
white men, and as unjustly took it. 

‘“‘Itis so now. Let an Indian commit a 
depredation, and the white men wreak their 
vengeance on all Indians, without discrimina- 
tion. 

‘¢‘ Suppose an opposite case. An Indian has 
been killed by a white man.. You are riding 
along alone, and for revenge an Indian shoots 
you in the back, although you had not the 
slightest idea that any one had: been killing 
red-skins. Your murder would enrage your 
friends, and in their turn they would murder 
every Indian they could get at. When a white 
man shoots an Indian, it’s all right with the 
rest of the whites; but should an Indian shoot 
a white, he is killed for it. The same rule 
applies to the other side. Therefore, ifa man 
now shows.humanity to a ‘ treacherous’ red- 
skin, the latter generally concludes at once 
that he is afraid of him, or else is a fool. In 
the first case he would take advantage of the 
poor white; in the second he would let him 
alone. 

‘‘T was once getting a drink from a tank of 
water, when an Indian leisurely sauntered up 
and asked for a drink. To satisfy my curios- 
ity, I dipped up a cupful, and politely handed 
ithim. He drained it, and then— although 
he stood as close to the tank as I—he held 
the cup towards me, and enclaimed, ‘ More.’ 
I was tempted to swear, and use a little shoe 
leather; but, as I was partially to blame, I 
took the cup, and walked off. 

‘6 We can conclude, then, that once the red 
man was noble, — which was very long ago, 
— and that now he will stand the closest watch- 
ing one can give him. 

*“Some of these noble red men, of whom 
I shall say a few words, — omitting, however, 
to state wherein they are noble, — are the Na- 
vajoes and the Pi Utes— almost the highest 
and the lowest grades of living Indian na- 
tions. ’ 

“The first class—the Navajoes—are a 
part of the great Athabascan family, to which 
belong also the Apaches, Chippewas, and oth- 
ers. For intelligence, they rank among the 
first of aborigines; and, as a natural result, 
are tolerably well off in wordly goods: I mean 
horses, &c. From the Moquis they have 
learned the art of weaving, and produce more 
and finer blankets than their teachers. It is 
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said that the reason their blankets are better 
is, that among the Navajoes the men do the 
weaving, while with the Moquis it is the wo- 
men. How much merit this explanation has, 
you can judge for yourselves. Besides the 
woollen goods, their property consists of large 
flocks of sheep, herds of horses, and various 
other animals. 

‘* The Navajo bearing is quite dignified, and 
their character is freer and more frank than 
that of most Indians. Their imitative spirit 
leads them to adopt many customs not origi- 
nal. They work in iron to a certain extent; 
and I have seen a bridle-bit made by one of 
the rude blacksmiths which exhibited consid- 
erable skill. 

‘* At present the whole tribe is at peace, 
though they have been so but a few years. 
They will smuggle off a horse or sheep once 
in a while; but, taken all in all, they behave 
themselves very properly. Whenin theirown 
domains, they are said to be extremely hos- 
pitable, often killing a sheep from their flocks 
to supply their guests with proper food. In 
return, they expect to receive good treatment 
when they make a pilgrimage to a foreign 
land. 

‘‘ They understand little or no English, but 
know considerable Spanish; hence one who 
understands the latter language can generally 
make himself understood. 

‘“‘The Navajo is rather of a humorous na- 
ture, and at proper times will accept a joke 
with the best of grace. Frequently you can 
have as jolly a time with a band just met, as 
with old acquaintances of a lighter color. 
They will sing for you, dance for you, or 
laugh at you; anything to make an evening 
merry. Their singirig is curious, as is all 
Indian singing. When heard for the first 
time, it sounds so funny that you would laugh 
immoderately; but as you hear more there 
appears a kind of doleful significance, which 
claims attention. I never was able to ascer- 
tain whether their songs had any meaning or 
not; but itis most probable that they have, 
if they are like other Indians. 

‘*To one who does not understand the lan- . 
guage, the songs are a mere a-he — a-he — a-he 
— a-ha — a-ha—a-ho — a-ho— a-ho — a-ho— 
a-hi— a-hi, and so forth. While uttering this 
gibberish, some of the singers will close their 
eyes and draw their countenances into shapes 
so forlorn in expression that they would make 
exquisite head-stones in a graveyard. 

‘‘ Their language itself is pleasant and musi- 
cal, when spoken fluently. It abounds in a 
sound ‘ktla,’ which gives to words a strange 
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force, and makes them extremely hard for an 
English tongue to master Examples are, 
‘Tsin-ktla-eh,’ a match ; ‘K¢tle-be-zas-ta,’ ‘Ktle- 
be-gail,’ names for bridle and saddle; ‘ Pal- 
kilad-die,’ a blanket. 

‘* These Indians are usually well-built and 
muscular, with, brilliant eyes and pearly teeth, 
black mustaches, that form on each side an 
accurate right angle, and long black hair kept 
glossy by frequent washing with soap-root — 
the root of a species of yucca. When I re- 
mark that anything about an Indian is neat 
or clean, I mean that it is so for an Indian. 
Always remember that every Indian is more 
or less filthy; that is to say, none are clean. 

‘* We invited a party of seven or eight dig- 
nitaries to camp near us once, that we might 
have an opportunity of learning their habits, 
language, and natures better. Our camp was 
beside a little shallow creek, and the Navajoes 
camped close by on the other side. We fur- 
nished them with wood from our pile, and 
gave them some rations, in order that they 
might get into a mood for song and panto- 
mimic conversation. 





“*Wicky-up.” 


‘Until after we had disposed of our own 
supper, we left-them to themselves. But as 
soon as it was fairly dark, we went over, and 
it was only a short time before we had them 
singing to their full capacity. They did not 
stop with one or two songs, but kept it up until 
for once we were abundantly satisfied. At 
some parts they laughed as though they would 
burst, and, for aught we could tell, might have 
been enjoying themselves at our expense; but 
we cared not, and appreciated their hilarity as 
much as themselves. Finally, they requested 
us to sing; and of course we could not refuse, 
after they had given us such an admirable 
concert. ; 
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‘“*That sweetest of all songs was our first 
selection, for it was so entirely different from 
the broken howlings of the Indians. The 
beautiful words of ‘ Home, sweet Home,’ rose 
sweetly on the night air, charming even our- 
selves, but delighting the red men. 

‘* Ash-tish-cal, the principal chief, was 
wholly absorbed. He leaned forward with a 
vague, lost air, while his sharp eyes percepti- 
bly softened, as the gentle strains fell sooth- 
ingly on his ear. 

‘* As the last notes died away, they exclaimed, 
with great pleasure, ‘ Wehuo, wehuo, wehuo- 
ha (good, good, good), and Ash-tish-cal stared 
abstractedly into the bed of coals. Was he 
dreaming of a home — sweet home — recalled 
to his heart by the harmony of the song? Not 
improbable, for, ‘ be it ever so humble, there’s 
no place like home.’ 

‘* We sang them several moresongs: ‘Cham- 
pagne Charley,’ ‘Beautiful Isle of the Sea,’ 
‘Lone Starry Hours,’ and others, all of which 
pur friends enjoyed, to all outward appear- 
ances. 

“To enliven the assemblage, a dance was 
next proposed. Not a ‘Lancers,’ or a‘ Re- 
dowa,’ or a ‘German,’ but a genuine Ameri- 
can ‘walk around,’ such as one does not get 
a chance to participate in every day. Around 
the fire a mixed circle of Navajoes and Amer- 
icans was formed, and when all was ready, 
the Navajoes struck up their music. To this 
tune we circled round and round, with the in- 
describable Indian step, so slow and yet so 
double-jointed, until we became dizzy, when 
we turned and unwound the other way. This 
was kept up until we concluded we had 
enough of it. Occasionally some one would 
stumble over a root or something, and nar- 
rowly escape falling into the fire, amusing the 
Indians hugely. 

‘¢ When we had again seated ourselves, the 
subject of Pi Utes came up. With a laugh 
the Navajoes exclaimed, ‘Pi Utes no wehuo,’ 
and at the same time a bright idea seemed to 
possess a short, wiry fellow, who jumped up 
and stepped away a rod or two behind some 
tall skunk bushes. Another, whose name, 
translated, signified ‘the Bear,’ smiled as 
though he knew what was coming, and the 
smile passed to the lips of the others. 

‘‘The Indian soon reappeared. He had 
thrown off all his clothing: but his short 
breeches, and these were rolled up as far as 
practicable. His hair was dishevelled, his 
countenance was strained into a perfect pic- 
ture of misery, and his advance was with a 
slow, sneaking gait, precisely the opposite of 
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his original firm, upright bearing. Evidently 
he was going to present himself as a comedi- 
an. He crouched close to the fire, exactly as 
the Pi Utes do, and spread his hands stiffly 
over it, shivering continually. Then, draw- 
ing himself up into smaller dimensions, he 
revolved his hand about his face in the vicin- 
ity of his nose, and produced a prolonged 
sniffle, very much as a boot-black would do, 
if he had lost his cambric. Keeping his el- 
bows close against his sides, he shiveringly 
extended his hand, and exclaimed, in a whining 
tone, ‘ Zobac, ash-an-ty.’ ‘ Biscuit, ash-an- 
ty,’ suddenly withdrawing it, with indications 
of great fear. This representation of Pi Ute 
character was perfect; and while we all 
laughed at the Indian’s cleverness, he slipped 
away to his dressing-room again. 

“‘ Hardly had we fairly recovered from our 
laughter, when the mimic came out again, 
dressed in his loose shirt, his flowing cotton 
breechés, reaching to the knee, and his moc- 
casons. As he reached us, he said, ‘ Merica- 
no,’ and stopped close to the fire. He held his 
outspread hands over it a moment, then rubbed 
them together, as he would do in washing, 
and turned his head away in disgust from im- 
aginary smoke. Next, turning his back to the 
fire, he raised one foot a while towards the 
then the other. Turning round, he 


heat, 
again held out his hands, and drew closer to 


the fire. His back soon getting cold, he had 
to present that to the heat again, allowing his 
front half to cool awhile. And thus he turned 
round and round, till we were all convulsed at 
his accurate imitation of the way a white man 
acts when by a camp-fire on avery cold night. 
He went through the same operation to rep- 
resent the Mormons, and again retired. 

‘* We began to consider it a ‘ big show,’ and 
anxiously waited for the actor to appear in a 
new character. He was somewhat longer than 
usual; but when he came, he was dressed 
in complete Navajo costume — finely-stitched 
red moccasons, with turned-up raw-hide soles, 
and brass buttons; red buckskin leggings, 
with scalloped edges, fastened just below the 
knee by long scarlet garters, tipped with 
fringe; the cotton breeches; red sash; cotton 
shirt, hanging loose, like a coat, reaching to 
his waist; the heavy, striped blanket folded 
about his shoulders; the turban, of gayly- 
colored cloth; and the long bow, with the 
fancy fur quiver full of arrows, hanging at his 
back. He walked to the fire with a graceful 
dignity, and stood before it, motionless, re- 
marking, with a quiet smile, — 

‘¢* Navajo!’ 
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‘This, then, was the way the noble Navajo 
conducted himself incamp. Surely he threw 
no discredit on his race; for if all appeared 
as he did that night by the fire, we might 
truthfully speak of them as ‘some nodle red 
men.’ 

‘* His show was not done yet. As soon as 
he had exhibited his finery sufficiently, he 
threw off the bow and blanket, and picked up 
one of their peculiar riding-whips. The near- 
est thing I can liken these whips to is a ‘ cat- 
o’-nine-tails’ with only ¢wo tails. Perhaps, in 
your younger days, you may have had the 
misfortune to encounter one of these animals. 
The Navajo whip would be even more fero- 
cious in a hand-to-hand fight. Saying ‘Co- - 
manche,’ and ‘ Navajo,’ our mimic went 
through a series of motions representing 
fighting. He showed the result by placing 
himself astride an imaginary horse, in the 
position of rapid riding, and, glancing behind, 
with a countenance full of fear, he laid the 
whip heavily on his steed’s quarters. ‘Co-— 
manche, Comanche!’ he shouted, meaning 
that the Comanche had turned tail, and was 
riding away, to live and bravely fight another 
day. In the same way he showed that in fight- 
ing, with the Utes,—not Pi Utes, — it was 
they who were victorious at times, and at oth- 
ers it was the Utes. The Apaches were illus- 
trated similarly; and then he donned his 
blanket again, and seated himself beside his 
red brothers. His performance had ‘far ex- 
ceeded our expectations, for, though we had 
seen many Navajoes, never before had we 
found one whose dramatic ability was so pow- 
erful. To an enterprising showman he would 
be worth an immense fortune. 

‘* Now it was growing late, and the darken- 
ing countenances of the Indians plainly said, 
‘Good night.’ Therefore we took the hint, 
and retired to our own quarters. The next 
day they took their departure, and we shook 
hands with the lively mimic regretfully. 

‘¢ When Navajoes travel, some go on foot, 
and some on horses. The horses carry rolls 
of blankets, which are traded for horses. And 
rarely does the pedestrian make the return 
trip on foot. If he cannot trade for a horse, 
he sometimes steals one; but these cases are 
not frequent. 

‘* When Pi Utes and Navajoes get together, 
they are as courteous to each other as so many 
white hypocrites would be; but, nevertheless, 
you can easily arrive at the Navajo opinion of 
the Pi Utes, when you consider the mimic’s 
representation.” 

Here the General related several anecdotes 
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of the Pi Utes and Navajoes, which I shall 
have to omit, recording the following in- 
stead: — 

‘The Pi Utes,” he said, ‘“‘ represent, as you 
are aware, almost the very lowest grade of the 
native American; and hence we are not sur- 
prised that they frighten themselves when they 
undertake any piece of extraordinary daring. 
Probably it is this very trait which has caused 
them to be of so little trouble to the whites. 
They have offered little resistance to the 
‘course of empire;’ and whenever they re- 
sent an injury, they do it with absolute safety 
to themselves. Still, they have watched the 
white man’s fast-accumulating power closely, 
but usually content themselves with accepting 
the more rapidly accumulating refuse victuals. 


“* Several times they have attempted resist- 
ance, but have each time failed. Whenever 
I reflect on the approaching fate of the whole 
red nation, the words of a chief—who was 
discussing the advance of civilization, the util- 
ization of their lands, and the destruction of 
their game, with an American —ring in my 
ears. He exclaimed, sadly shaking his head, 
and with solemn accent, ‘Ah-kan'ega, ah-kan'e- 
ga, nueny shumi!’ (‘Why, why, I think!’) 
And may we not also exclaim, ‘ why?’ Whata 
deep, deep mystery is in that one word! This 
chief sorrowfully admitted that the white man 
might have the best right to the country, as 
they made it useful and productive; but still 
he wondered ‘ why.’ 

‘The Pi Ute tribe is not all in one band, 
but is divided into several parties, each of 
which is ruled by a ‘ zeav,’ or captain. These 
subdivisions each have a certain section of 
country, which they claim as their own, and 
other Indians never trespass, except on a visit, 
or in war. The whole region inhabited by 
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the Pi Utes is sterile and rocky. Their food 
consists principally of wild rabbits, which 
are astonishingly numerous in the sage brush, 
and varieties of grass seed. How you laugh 
at the idea of living on grass seed! but I tell 
you an energetic Indian will get fat on it, and 
would stay so if he could have a continual 
harvest. Could you see a bushel or two ready 
for grinding, you could not resist the tempta- 
tion of tasting a handful orso; and you would 
find it no mean food, either. 

*©Of the different varieties of these seeds, 
those called ‘ Az,’ and ‘ Pash,’ are found most 
abundant. Pash is a very fine seed, hard to 
collect, while ak is much coarser, and, I might 
say, is their maiz stay. The Santa Clara In- 
dians cultivate large fields of ak, which sup- 
ply them with a proportionate amount of food. 
In collecting the grass seed crops, — which, 
of course, is done by the women, —a large 
conical basket, of their own manufacture, is 
taken, and held in the left hand before the 
feathery tops of the grass. Then, with the 
right hand, the tops are struck by a kind of 
small cradle, and the fine seed drops into the 
basket. In this way, by going from cluster to 
cluster of the grass, the basket is finally filled, 
and the old woman trips away to the wicky- 
ups, with her load held on her back by a 
thong around a strange conical or acorn- 
shaped hat which she wears, well satisfied with 
her work. 

“*T forgot to speak of the rabbits. Without 
these the Pi Utes would be almost destitute, 
for sometimes their ak and pash fail; but the 
rabbits never do. Usually they hunt these 
animals with their bows or their guns; but at 
intervals a whole band will proceed to a spot 
known to contain a large number, where they 
will stretch a fine net— made from the bark 
of a species of milk-weed, for the purpose — 
around the sage brush, in the form of a semi- 
circle, whose radius is three hundred feet or 
more. The rabbits are then drummed up and 
headed into this net, where they are caught in 
the meshes until the savages can kill them. 

‘“‘The skins of the rabbits they twist into 
long ropes. These ropes are then sewed to- 
gether in the form of a robe, or cloak; and 
often some poor wretches will have no other 
covering. ‘The robes, though, are warm, and 
are not to be hooted at by any one. 

‘*The ‘ mescal’ of the Mexicans is also a 
favorite food of the Pi Utes, who cook it, or, 
more correctly, bake it, in large pits, which 
are first heated by a fire, then the ‘ yant’ put 
in, covered with stones, and a fire built on the 
top. This mescal, or yant, is a variety of yuc- 
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ca, with broad, bayonet-like leaves, fringed 
on each side with small, crooked spines, or 
hooks. The plant resembles the top of.a pine- 
apple, and from the centre of the cluster of 
leaves a slender stalk shoots up, similar to 
young asparagus, attaining a great height, — 
the tallest I ever saw was about twenty feet, — 
hard and fibrous. When this shoot first 
sprouts from the plant, the ‘ head’ of yant — 
the core of the plant — is cut out, and subject- 
ed to the baking, which makes it tender, and 
sweet as honey. The Indians take it into the 
settlements, sometimes, and easily trade it for 
flour or old bread. 

‘* After yant the Pi Utes also gather for food 
the Indian fig, or ‘cactus apple,’ the ‘oose’ 
apple, and the nut of the piion pine. 

‘* All varieties of cacti grow very rankly in 
Arizona. The one which bears the largest 
and best fruit is a great, sprawling plant, cov- 
ered with the most detestable spines conceiv- 
able. Its branches are composed of large, 
flat ovals, alternately at right angles with each 
other. Fields of these are as formidable as an 
army of bayonets; and one has to follow up 
some ravine or watercourse to get through 
them. Head a horse for a contemptibly small 
bush, and when he arrives at it, he will jump 
high enough to clear achurch spire. As an 
illustration of the top oval of one of these ve- 
getable tarantulas, hold up your hand, and 
spread it to its full extent. 

‘The large crimson apples, shaped like an 
egg with the tip of the broad end cut off, grow 
around the edge of the top oval, precisely as 
your fingers stick up from the main part of 
your outspread hand. They appear delicious, 
and so they are; but the fuzzy spines which 
cluster over them will torment you terribly, if 
you are not exceedingly delicate in your move- 
ments. The Pi Ute takega bunch of fine grass, 
and gently dusts off all these spines before he 
plucks the fruit. Hecollects a large quantity, 
which he takes to his camp, where the juice is 
pressed out, and collected in wicker jugs. The 
pulp that remains is rolled up compactly, and 
put away for dessert, while the juice ferments, 
and forms a kind of wine, upon which they 
very often get intoxicated. 

‘“*The ‘oose apple’ grows abundantly, in 
large clusters, on another species of yucca; 
and looks temptingly luscious in August, when 
they ripen, and turn to a rich golden color. 
They are long in shape, —a little like a cu- 
cumber, — and only the outside is fit to eat. 
You taste them, and find them to be so very 
sweet that they nauseate you, making you 
wonder how anybody can manage to eat them; 
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notwithstanding, some people, who get used 
to them, think they are better than any other 
fruit. 

‘* Pion pine nuts grow in cones, examples 
of which you find hanging to the trees around 
here; so I will say nothing more about them. 

‘¢ With a few wildcats, birds, and squirrels, 
and rats, the things I have enumerated con- 
stitute the food of the Pi Ute division of some 
noble red men.” 

Here I again make a skip to where the Gen- 
eral begins the description of a Pi Ute dance. 

‘‘Round a cedar tree, stripped of all its fo- 
liage but a tuft at the top, the Indians were 
circling, in that sidling double-shuffle so pe- 
culiar, accompanied by their monotonous sing- 
ing, sounding all alike to a stranger, but every 
song having a definite set of words. 

‘In some of the wicky-ups, before flaring 
fires, sat men and women dressed in their gay- 
est attire, and with their faces hideously paint- 
ed in yellow, red, and black, who were laugh- 
ing and chatting as merrily as happy children 
on Christmas morning. All was gayety and 
hullabaloo. We distributed presents of to- 
bacco and vermilion, heightening their hap- 
piness considerably. The ‘ Zoe¢’ announced 
new songs, and they howled away at them in 
their broken-jawed manner, keeping time with 
great accuracy,‘in the circular. toggle-jointed 
quickstep, round the dismantled cedar. 

‘*Some of my companions elbowed their 
way into the circle, and hobbled around, for 
the novelty of the thing; but the rest of us 
didn’t relish such close proximity to them. 
When asked why we did not also participate, 
we said we did not like dancing —it was 
against our principles. 

‘*T will sing you two or three of their songs. 
They are always short, but are repeated over 
and over again, with numberless variations. 


*Ca shakum pooki, 
Ca shakum te ki, 
Ca shakum pooki, 
Ca shakum te ki,’ 


and so forth. Another. 


*Monterei ma, Moquonteki ma, 
Umpa shu, shu-ra-ga-va, 
Umpa shu, shu-ra-ga-va, 
Umpaga-va, shu-ra-ga-va, 

Monterei ma, Moquonteki ma,’ 


and so forth. ‘ Kamuss,’ another. 
‘Ua su wont toe gump pi ava, 
Toe gunt te Iats, 
Ta su wont toe gump pi ava, 
Toe gunt te Tats.’ 


And, lastly, one which I consider a really me- 
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lodious composition. Beginning low, the song 
gradually rises and falls, thusly : — 
‘Yah, yah, queen-io, queen-io, queen-io, 
Queen-io, queen-io, yah, yah, queen-io, 
Queen-am pooney, queen-io, queenam pooney, 
Queen-io, yah, yah, queen-io,’ 
and so forth. 

‘* Now! will translate. The first song means 
that you must catch a rabbit before you eat 
him, or, ‘ No rabbit kill, no rabbit eat.’ The 
second is of obscure meaning. It is some- 
thing about a long talk, and boring a hole in 
a cliff; so it is safe to conclude that it means 
that a long talk is a great bore. The third is, — 


‘When the morning is in the sky, 
Then the unfriendly Iats —’ 


Iats is the Ute name for the Mojaves, and 
means ‘beautiful men.’ The song relates the 
legend of the wars with the Iats, who pounced 
upon them at break of day. The fourth ex- 
ample advises you to examine a stranger’s 
track well before you trust him, and is well 
represented by the proverb, ‘ Before you make 
a friend, eat a peck of salt with him.’ Anoth- 
er song told about how the great mountain 
was sick and trembled, meaning the eruption 
of Mt. San Francisco. 

‘* Still another sings, ‘ During the storm the 
waters pour down the mountain gulches in 
feathery torrents;’ and so forth, and so on, 
many of the rude words expressing a world of 
poetry.” 

We next listened to more tales of interest in 
regard to the noble red men — how the ghosts 
of old women, in the forms of ‘ Woonupitz,’ 
danced around in the darkness about the red 
men’s camps; how they sing at intervals, to 
break the charm of this ‘ Woonupitz;’ how 
‘ Tavwanaraganump’ performed great mira- 
cles with his terrible fire-ball wielded in his 
left hand, and a host of other things, ‘‘ too 
numerous to mention.” 

The General concluded with an apology for 
not making his lecture better; but we assured 
him that he deserved a gold medal, and should 
have one — provided we could find the gold. 

“Well,” he said, with that peculiar sparkle 
of his bright eyes, as he took a fresh ‘‘ chaw” 
of the vile weed, ‘‘ resign this rostrum, with- 
out animosity, to my illustrious successor.” 

The remnant of the autumn days glided by, 
pleasantly interspersed, for variety’s sake, by 
our alternating lectures, until word came over 


the mountain for us to change our base; and’ 


next month you shall hear about ‘* Last Days 
— Farewell — Old Friends.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE COMPASS PLANT. 


K. LINSCOTT, of Holton, Kansas, W. 
- R. Love, of Remington, Ind., and A. B. 
West, of Shenandoah Station, Iowa, give us 
full information concerning this curious plant. 
Mr. Linscott says, ‘‘In regard to the compass 
plant, it is commonly called the ‘ Resin Weed,’ 
on our prairies. As the result of more than 
twenty years of observation in the frontiers, 
in Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Kansas, I 
would say that the leaves of this plant point 
to the north and south with as much accuracy 
as the average man can from his own door. 
The exceptions are as rare as hunchback men, 
and are, like those unfortunates, deformed.” 
Mr. Love adds that ‘‘ the gum does not exude 
from the stem unless it is punctured by insects 
or otherwise. Children, and even grown-up 
people, make raids upon it for chewing-gum; 
and it has about the same flavor as your eastern 
spruce, differing from it only in color, being 
nearly white. It is supposed by many per- 
sons that the abundant growth of this plant, 
mixed with prairie hay, fed to our western 
horses, is the reason that they never have the 
heaves, which is one of the most troublesome 
diseases known to horses fed on timothy and 
clover hay.” 

Mr. West adds, ‘‘ Resin weed and stramo- 
nium, or gypsum weed, dried, ground, mixed in 
equal parts, saturated with a mild solution of 
saltpetre in water, then dried and ignited, re- 
lieves most cases of asthma instantly, the pa- 
tient inhaling the smoke.” _ 

Weare much obliged to our friends in the 
west for the information they have furnished; 
and we hope that persons having the asthma, 
and horses having the heaves, in the east as 
well as the west, may be benefited by this 
wonderful plant. 


— Tue dog is the only animal that has 
followed man all over the earth. There is 
some doubt as to the parent stock of this 
friend of man, for there are no traces of it to 
be found in a primitive state of nature; some 
think the breed to be derived either from the 
wolf or jackal. The shepherd’s dog variety 
‘are famed for their sagacity; it is remarkable 
for the size of its cranium, or brain. A dog 
of any variety is considered old at the end of 
six years, and his existence rarely exceeds 
twenty years. We are told one curious fact 
about dogs — that if there is any white on any 
part of his tail, that color will surely be found 
at the tip end. 





THE HOMESPUN CLUB. 


T was acool, blustering, though bright, sun- 

shiny day; blue-birds and robins announced 
their coming in cheerful notes, which were re- 
sponded to by the whistling plough-boy and 
milk-maid’s merry laugh.  Leaf-buds were 
peeping out to see if they might venture to 
unfold. Snowdrops exulted over the slug- 
gishness of the crocus and hyacinth just peer- 
ing from the rich brown earth. The insect 
world, like a child waking from a healthy 
sleep, turned and stretched preparatory to 
springing into the activities of life. 

Mary Brown sat in front of her window, 
sewing. Every now and then she dropped 
her work and looked eagerly down the street. 
Her mother, a pale, thin woman, who was 
bolstered up in bed, sighed half audibly, ‘‘ Poor 
Mary!” 

The child turned her head : ‘‘ Did you speak, 
ma? Do you wish anything?” 

‘*No, dear,” answered the woman, with a 
sad smile. 

Mary resumed her work, but soon let it fall 
into her lap again, saying, ‘‘I wish I had a 
hundred dollars a minute.” 

“Still wishing, Mary; but tell me, what 
would you do with so much, if you had it?” 

**T don’t mean that I want it all the time, 
you know, ma; only for a while; just till I 
could get everything you need, and have that 
famous doctor whom you would like to see, 
and make myself important enough to be in- 
vited to that Homespun Club there is so much 
talk about. If it is really Homespun, I don't 
see why I’m slighted. Mercy knows I'm home- 
spun enough. As to work, I know as much 
as any ofthem. In school I answer two ques- 





tions to Etta Vogt’s one, on an average, and 
time and again she gets me to help her with 
her sums. There go Lillie Head and Jane 
Pratt, the two proudest girls I know of, ex- 
cept Ellen Parker.” 

**Do not speak so positively, daughter. I 
shouldn’t wonder if they called you proud.” 

**Me! Why, ma, how can they? I have no 
fine clothes, no jewels; I don’t go to parties 
and operas, and have company and beaux. I 
always speak to every girl who speaks to me.” 

‘Did you ever speak to Ellen Parker, dear?” 

‘“*Why, no! Why should I?” 

‘*T shouldn’t be surprised if Ellen speaks to 
every girl who speaks to her.” 

“T never thought of that. Ill speak to her 
the next time we meet, that is, if she looks at 
me; but I don’t believe she’ll take any notice 
of me.” 

‘“You may be mistaken, Mary; no doubt.I 
was mistaken, and have behaved foolishly; I 
see it in many things now. For myself it 
matters little; but I grieve for you, poor 
child!” 

‘*Don’t sob so, mother dear,” said Mary, 
kissing her pale cheek. ‘‘ Never mind me; I 
can get on well enough. I don’t care about 
that club, and those girls. Of course, they 
can’t invite everybody. If I had not seen 
some of them pass the window, perhaps I 
shouldn’t have thought of them at all. Come 
now, cheer up; you will feel better when sum- 
mer comes, and perhaps we can go farther 
into the country, where you will get well and 
strong.” ; 

‘Perhaps. But I want to tell you, my 
daughter, that, as girls, Ellen Parker’s mother 
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and I were intimate friends, and I loved her 
with all my heart; she was so very kind, sen- 
sible, and affectionate. Her parents were 
wealthy; so were mine. She married a rich 
man, and went to foreign parts. I married, 
against the will ‘of my parents, a blessed, 
good, but poor man. We earned our living 
together, and but for the displeasure of my 
parents I should have been happy. Sickness 
came upon us. I was too proud to let my re- 
lations know how limited were our means. 
Your father was tempted to try his fortune in 
California. Mary, I never told you that your 
father was dead, for I never knew where he 
was, or what had happened to him.” 

Mary stood like one struck dumb with 
amazement, while Mrs. Brown continued, — 

“T took my children, — you were then four 
years old, —and came to this town. Two 
years of suffering, known only to God and 
myself, had passed, when I heard of the re- 
turn of my friend, Mrs. Parker, and that she 
was in this town. Many times have I stood 
before her elegant mansion, and half deter- 
mined to make myself known to her; but 
pride, — yes, Mary, that foolish, miserable 
pride which ruins the peace of so many fami- 
lies, separates friends, and makes people 
wretched, — that pride prevented me, and has 
prevented my accepting kindnesses from those 
who would befriend you, should I be removed 
hence. Whatisthat? I thought I heard some 
one knock.” 

“Yes,” said Mary, rousing from the sort of 
bewilderment which her mother’s words had 
caused. On opening the door she exclaimed, 
‘¢ Etta and Delia, the inseparables.” 

** Yes, that we are, and always mean to be,” 
said Delia; ‘‘ but may we not come in just 
for a minute?” 

‘‘ Certainly; pray excuse me, but I was so 
astonished to see you here —” 

‘¢ How are you feeling to-day, Mrs. Brown?” 
said Etta. ‘‘ Auntie sends her love, and says, 
if it would be agreeable, she would so like to 
run in to see you.” 

‘*I’m sure it’s very kind of her,” answered 
Mrs. Brown. ‘‘I was just telling Mary, as 
you came in, how foolishly I have been shut- 
ting myself out of society.” 

‘Then you'll let Mary come to our club — 
won’t you, please? All the girls send love and 
invite her,” said Delia. 

“*T don’t see why they should,” exclaimed 
Mary, quite astonished ; ‘‘ I neveronce dreamed 
of their thinking at all of me.” 

* But they do, and would have sent for you 
before, only we can’t agree about ages. To- 
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day, Ellen Parker said that as some girls were 
older at twelve than others at fifteen, we might 
as well admit from twelve upwards. Mrs. 
Vogt advised to invite you first, and make a 
rule afterwards. So, now, get your bonnet, 
Mary, and go with us; if you don’t like it, 
you are not obliged to join.” 

‘JT should like it very much, I’m sure, 
but —” 

Etta divined her thought and interrupted 
her, saying, ‘‘ You needn’t change your dress; 
you look like the rest of us; now we all go to 
the club in plain calico frocks, without ear- 
rings or finger-rings, except that some of the 
older girls have favorite, particular rings 
which sticks to their finger — you know what 
I mean.” 

‘**An engagement ring, I suppose,” said 
Mrs. Brown, with a faint smile. 

After the girls left, Mrs. Brown, who had 
been complaining of the chilly east wind, re- 
marked to the woman who was sitting with 
her, that she had not seen the sun look so 
pleasant and warm for many a long month. 

Mary, who secretly resolved to struggle 
against foolish pride, was not a little per- 
turbed, on entering the club-room, to find 
Lillie Head seated at a large table and all the 
girls standing about her. 

“¢ Here, my hearers, alias seers,” cried Lillie, 
holding up a piece of transparent paper, ‘‘ here 
is what is called horn paper; not from any 
resemblance to a horn, I beg you to perceive, 
but because it is somewhat of the consistency 
of that appendage to a cow or other animal’s 
head. But perhaps I should do better to tell 
you that it is theorem paper. Nowa theorem 
is — 

‘*O, is that you, Mary Brown? Happy to 
see you! Right good of you to come so 
quickly; we’ve hardly waited for you. 

‘* Well, as I was saying, a theorem is —is— 
upon my word I don’t know what it is. 
Where’s the dictionary?” 

Said Henrietta, ‘‘ Never mind a dictionary 
now; a theorem is something to be proved.” - 

‘*Don’t be in a hurry, my dear; there’s 
nothing got by hurrying,” continued Lillie. 
‘* Now I must tell you a story apropos to our- 
selves. \ 

‘* One day, while our colored girl, who is the 
slowest mortal you ever saw, was gone on an 
errand, I took hold and washed up the break- 
fast dishes, &c. You would have laughed to see 
her stare on finding the kitchen cleared up.” 

‘*¢Gut um all done, Miss Lillie! Jist like 
yer.’ 

‘* « How is it, Martha, that you colored peo- 
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ple are so very slow?’ I said. ‘Mother and 
I work twice as fast as you do, for instance.’ 

“** Law suz, yes, miss, that’s so; ye wite 
folks kinder peert and smart someow; we 
colored folks, we’s slow. ’Sides, ye knows 
wot we does we does thorer. We’s slow an 
sure. But wot will missus say? I disremem- 
bered wot she toll me to go atter. S’pose, 
Miss Lillie, ye jist start de dinner, now ye’s 
in de kitchen, wile I go agin.’ 

*** No, I don’t,’ said I, suddenly leaving. 

‘*But to return to the theorem paper; it 
was well oiled and dried, then varnished. I 
beg you, my friends, to observe that it is nice 
and clear, which it would not have been, in 
all probability, had I oiled and varnished it 
unassisted. Now you see this four-winged 
creature lying quietly on this white paper; 
we suppose it to be a butterfly, and a painted 
one withal. Now, I will endeavor to initiate 
you into that mystery by which you can make 
butterflies of every namable hue and shade. 
I lay this transparent paper on the butterfly, 
and with some sharp instrument—a large pin, 
for example — carefully trace one upper wing 
on one side, and one lower one on the other. 
Next, I lay the paper on this soft pine board, 
and cut out said wings with a sharp penknife, 
so [suiting the action to the word]. One of 
you, please, rub the yellow paint, very dry, 
and lots of it. I brought Bristol board, 
though I like coarse drawing-paper better. 
We have but two stiff brushes, because our 
butterfly (Papilio Machais) has but two colors. 
Now, mark that I press the theorem down 
firmly on the Bristol board; take but a drop 
of water at a time, on the end of the stiff 
brush, to wet the paint; rub the stiff brush 
into the paint, taking up as much as possible, 
and proceed to paint in the cut wing of the 
theorem with a rather light, quick, circular 
motion of the brush. I lift my theorem, and 
behold two plain, yellow wings.” 

‘* Very smoothly painted, but far from being 
in the centre of the paper,” said Martha. 

‘‘A trifle, in this case, my dear, though I 
thought I had it in the middle. I can wash 
off the paint that sticks to the theorem, and 
turn it over for the opposite wings; that saves 
cutting. Again, I lift the theorem, and we have 
all four wings. NowI must cut for the body.” 

Looking up suddenly, she caught Jane’s 
eye, and exclaimed, ‘¢ What are you thinking 
about?” 

** Shall I tell, really?” asked Jane, laughing. 

‘* Yes, yes,” was the reply. 

‘* Well, then, seeing this poor, dismembered 
butterfly brings to mind a visit we once paid, 
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my uncle and I, to crazy Joe’s studio, as it was 
called; the walls whereof were thickly hung 
‘with hideous-looking paintings, among which 
were heads, legs, bodies, feet, arms, and hands 
on separate canvases, to which Joe pointed 
with evident satisfaction. ‘This picture, sir,’ 
said he, showing a corpulent body encased in 
yellow pants, red coat, and black vest, ‘ repre- 
sents the body of our late much-esteemed 
Judge Swell. Yonder are his feet; the head, 
on the left, with a wig, is his.’ 

““¢ Why is the body painted in separate 
parts, my good man?’ said uncle, striving to 
repress a smile. 

‘*¢ A matter of convenience, sir, — conven- 
ience which we artists have, you see, sir—’ 

‘*You are making fun of my painting,” in- 
terrupted Lillie; ‘* but continue.” 

**¢ Convenience, you see, sir: when a con- 
noisseur, or a customer, comes, he chooses a 
body and other members to fit, according to 
his taste. 

“¢But, ladies and gentlemen,’ continued 
Joe, in a low, grave tone, and pointing to a 
figure with short legs, feet horizontal, arms 
outstretched, fingers spread, and a face much 
resembling that of our Jackoo, and having a 
protuberance much like a gauze bag or balloon 
bursting from the top of its head. 

‘*As we looked attentively, Joe’s voice be- 
came reverential, and his appearance awe- 
stricken. After a short pause, he said, in an 
audible whisper, ‘I perceive that though you 
are astonished at the perfection of this great 
masterpiece, you are unable to comprehend 
the mystery it reveals. Know, weak mortals, 
that it was given to my spiritual eye to make 
this discovery. Look! the man is dying. See, 
his soul is taking its flight from the cerebral 
centre.” 

‘* As to myself, I must confess that I began 
to feel nervous, and was glad to see uncle 
beckon me towards the stairs. Joe was so 
much absorbed in the contemplation of his 
nondescript masterpiece that he seemed en- 
tirely to ignore our presence, so that our de- 
parture was unnoticed.” 

*‘ Where was the studio?” said Ellen. : 
“In a barn chamber, over cattle stalls. 
There Joe spent the greater portion of his 
time. If, as it occasionally happened, his in- 
terest began to flag, his friends would get up 
a mock sale. Uncle attended one, and afforded 
Joe the greatest pleasure by bidding on two or 
three of his pictures. ‘ Now, sir,’ said Joe, 
rubbing his hands exultingly, ‘I shall be able 
to buy a large canvas and handsome colors. 
I want to paint a full-length portrait of the 
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Empress Eugenie as she appeared at the Ex- 
position. They told me how splendidly she 
looked in a green velvet suit, with yellow tur- 
ban and long red curls. I shall write imme- 
diately and ask for a sitting; she has kept me 
waiting long enough.’ 

‘But, dear me, those poor wings waiting 
all this time for an attachment. It’s your 
fault; you should not’ have asked me to tell 
my thoughts.” 

‘*You looked so comical,” replied Lillie, 
‘*that I could not help it. But without jok- 
ing, see how nicely the body fits in between 
the wings. All that remains to be done is to 
cut out the black parts on another piece of 
paper, and paint over the yellow, then finish 
up the fine strokes with a camel’s hair pencil. 
The advantage one has in painting this way 
is, that you can paint the same thing a great 
many times, with the same theorems.” 

**T should think one might paint on silk, 
satin, or cotton velvet in this way,” said Ellen. 

‘“*Or on wood,” added Lucy; ‘it is about 
the same as stencil painting. I mean to paint 


a few small flowers on my new chamber fur- 
niture.” 

**T’ll tell you what, Lucy,” said Lillie, ‘‘ you 
take the theorems of my fruit-piece, and my 
brushes, and see what you can do; first, if 
you git steck, as our colored girl says, then 


teecher will come to your assistance. Or, if 
you like better, I will read mother’s receipt for 
the benefit of the company.” 

‘*Suppose you do both,” said Henrietta; 
** we like to have two strings to the bow.” 

Lillie then read, — 

“For Poonah Painting. — Trace the picture 
to be copied very carefully with a soft pencil, 
so as to get a strong line. Mark all the entire 
parts which do not touch with a letter or figure. 
Having cut this, lay on another paper and cut 
others, and so on until every part of your pic- 
ture is marked and cut. The more intricate 
the picture, the greater the number of theo- 
rems required. Mix plenty of color, have at 
least a dozen -brushes, work very carefully. 
The beauty of all fancy work depends on its 
exactness and neatness. If your paint is too 
dry, you make bad spots; if too wet, daubs. 
It is a good plan to begin with a green leaf. 
Paint over a bit of the horn paper cut in form 
and laid upon the leaf. A leaf well painted, 
neatly shaded and veined, is a good beginning. 
In order to attain perfection in this, as in 
every other art, you must follow three all- 
important rules: ‘First, Practice; Second, 
Practice; Third, Practice.’” 

‘“* May I be allowed to ask a question?” said 
Mary. 
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‘‘ Certainly,” replied Lillie. 

‘“‘What if the parts do not touch? I see 
that the wings of the butterfly do not quite 
touch the body.” 

‘* Well thought of, Mary. I forgot to say 
that there will be some open spaces in spite of 
all your care. These are easily dotted in with 
the point of the brush, after the fashion of 
stippling.” 

Mary would have blushed still more deeply 
had any one, at that moment, said to her, 
What are you thinking of? For her mind 
was occupied with the thought of the increased 
value of her cushions and bags when prettily 
painted. Young as she was, she earned her 
clothing and procured many little things for 
her mother, besides going regularly to school. 

‘* While we are about receipts, let us have 
that for cider cake,” said Henrietta. 

*O, you matter-of-fact, housekeeping, 
stomach-preserving, thoughtful individual,” 
cried Lillie. ‘‘ Did you for once suppose that 
I could remember two such incongruous sub- 
jects as butterflies and cider cake. Bless your 
innocent heart, my dear child, a butterfly 
spurns your concocted sweets; it draws its 
never-failing nectar from the fountain head. 
But I think I have done my part, now; it re- 
mains for the rest of you, each, to tell us 
something. Who begins?” 

“*T can tell you how to make a soup,” said 
Jane. 

‘* Take five pounds beef without fat, put it 
into two gallons of cold water, with one cup 
of rice; boil very slowly and steadily three 
full hours; add peppér and salt. This is 
easily made, and is superniferous. Right 
hand round; your turn, Delia.” 

‘‘Happy to say that I am prepared. I 
brought a receipt for jelly. 

“To one half a package gelatine add half a 
pint cold water, two small or one large lemon 
cut in slices. Let it stand one hour, then add 
half a pint of boiling water and three quarters 
of a pound of white sugar; strain, and pour 
into moulds. Keep in a cool place. If wine is 
used, leave out the half pint of boiling water.” 

‘* Yesterday I learned how to make lemon- 
ade,” said the next. 

‘* Allow a whole lemon to a goblet; pour 
boiling water on the juice, sweeten to taste, 
and let it cool, then add cold water. Made in 
this way, one can drink ad libitum.” 

When it came to Henrietta’s turn, she said, 
‘*T’m so sorry about that cider cake. Can’t 
you remember how it is made, Lillie? George 
hiked it so much that I promised to make one 
for him. He’s going’ on a tramp with half a 
' dozen boys.” 
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‘** Dear me! then I must put on my thinking 
cap, and endeavor to accommodate you before 
I go home,” she answered. **I almost envy 
those boys. What a nice time they’ll have!” 

‘Yes, indeed,” exclaimed Maria, enthusias- 
tically: ‘‘ I wish we could go in the same way. 
How much better off boys are than girls!” 

*“*T do not see how; for surely we can do 
nearly everything thev can if we educate our- 
selves up to the mark,” said Jane. 

** But 1t would be impossible for us to walk 
as they do. How they must enjoy being in 
the open air, exploring woods and climbing 
hills!” added Etta. 

‘“‘T agree with Jane,” said F'len. ‘* We 
could walk if we were accustomed to it, and 
dressed properly. When we lived in Ger- 
many, we used to see parties of girls, accom- 
panied by teachers or guardians, taking long 
walks. One day while at Cronberg (so called 
from being the crown of a hill), some fifteen 
or twenty girls came from Frankfort,‘a dis- 
tance of nine miles. They stopped at the 
hotel where we were, and sat in the garden to 
rest. We went-with them up to the old castle, 
where they partook of refreshments, — not 
cream cakes, ices, and candy; but good, sub- 
stantial rye bread and cheese. 

‘After a short rest, they sang songs, 
sketched, gathered wild flowers, and played 
games. A part of them returned to the city 
in the omnibus; the rest preferred to walk. 
They were a healthy, happy-looking set of 
girls. We were struck with the simplicity and 
childishness of their sports. Happy in them- 
selves, they seemed to be pleased with every- 
thing. One girl asked me about California, 
where she had some relatives, and expressed 
her disappointment that I, an American, could 
not give her some information of them. She 
had no idea of the vast extent of North Amer- 
ica, of which she spoke as we do of the State 
of New York. Speaking of woman’s ability 
to walk, think of the market-women in Ger- 
many, who travel twelve or fifteen miles with 
baskets on their heads.” 

‘* Why do they carry baskets on their heads?” 
asked Etta. 

‘* Ellen don’t mean empty baskets, you sim- 
ple chick,” exclaimed Henrietta. 

“O,no!” she rejoined; ‘‘ these baskets are 
filled with fruits, vegetables, or wares, and 
often’ weigh from fifty to sixty pounds. If 
you express pity for the women, wondering 
how they are able to carry them, they gener- 
ally reply with a most complacent smile, 
‘Wir sind gewohknt ;’ which means, ‘ We are 
used to it.’ Now, why cannot we get used to 
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walking, or have a tramp, as you are pleased 
to call it? What do you say to our going out 
to my aunt’s? I know she would be delighted 
to have a visit from us. It’s only about six 
miles, and all of.us are good for that distance.” 

‘** Ready,” was the reply. 

“But when?” 

‘*Say about the first of June, when the 
weather is settled.” 

“ Agreed.” 

‘* Let us see; it’s Mary’s turn. 
what have you to give us?” 

‘**T don’t think of anything, just at this mo- 
ment,” she answered. 

‘Please read your last composition. I’m 
sure the girls will like it. Here it is. I was 
going to give it to you at your house, but I 
forgot it,” said Etta. 

** Yes, do read it,” urged Lillie. 

Mary blushed deeply; she hesitated, and 
might have retused, had she not feared that 
she was under the influence of that foolish 
pride of which her mother had spoken, and 
which: she was determined to conquer. So, 
making a bold effort, she read as follows : — 

* Rose Peony. — A modest Cinnamon Rose 
grew in a rich man’s garden, making little 
display, and envying no one. 

‘““A red Peony, on the other side of the 
walk, dressed in her most brilliant attire, con- 
tinually looked for admiration, and felt jeal- 
ous if she saw a lady or gentleman take par- 
ticular notice of any other flower. 

‘“*One day, after looking some time very 
contemptuously upon the Cinnamon Rose, 
she said, ‘I wonder why the ugly-looking’ 
bush on which you, homely little thing, grow, 
is allowed to take up so much place in the 
garden.’ 

‘**] must beg you to cast no reflections upon 
my parent stock, Mistress Peony; and as to 
myself, I suppose that I am of some utility, or 
I should not be here,’ said the Rose, quietly. 

‘*** Utility, indeed!’ sneered the Peony. ‘What 
does man care for utility in a flower? It is 
beauty that he seeks — beauty is his ideal, 
which is only perfected in me. Look at my 
size, my color; what splendor! Ha, ma’am 
wee Rose! what have you to say for yourself?’ — 

***T can only say that I am glad you admire 
yourself so much; as for me, I am perfectly 
satisfied with the sweets of my quiet life with- 
out striving for the admiration of others. 
Conscious of never having injured any one, I 
am happy.’ 

***T hope you do not mean to insinuate that 
I do any harm,’ retorted the Peony, growing 
very red. 


Well, Mary, 
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‘* *By no means,’ said the Rose; ‘for I am so 
much occupied with my own affairs that I 
never waste time in watching my neighbors.’ 

‘**¢ What impertinence! If you suppose that 
I trouble myself to watch you, you little, insig- 
nificant thing, you are greatly mistaken,’ con- 
tinued the Peony. ‘But, pray, tell what 
weighty business you have on hand, important 
Madam Rose.’ 

*¢¢ Tt takes all my time to extract sweets and 
perfumes from the earth with which to feed 
the myriads of insects that depend upon me, 
and supply the gentle zephyrs which liberally 
scatter my perfumes far and wide.’ 

‘** A great business, that,’ laughed the 
Peony, ‘and little more than the meanest 
flower in the garden does. But hold! there 
come two ladies; now you will see how much 
I am valued, and may well hide your head 
when you hear the praises they bestow upon 
me.’ 

*¢*T am willing to abide their decision,’ said 
the Rose, in her usual modest tone. 

‘“* The ladies advanced — they were evidently 
seeking for choice flowers. 

‘**There is nothing here, Bella,’ said the 
foremost, ‘ but this great showy Peony.’ 

““¢That is altogether too large and coarse 
for our bouquet,’ answered Bella; ‘we want 


something delicate — something which has a 


sentiment. O, here it is! Look! what a 
beautiful Cinnamon Rose! MHow fragrant! 
How perfect! It is just the thing.’ So say- 
ing, she cut it gently, and wrapped a moist 
paper about its stem to preserve its beauty. 
Peony, seeing this, hung her head in sadness; 
some of her petals fell to the earth, and the 
ladies heeded not that they crushed them 
under their feet. 

**Rose’s pitying sigh was so sweet that it 
penetrated the heart of Peony, who, ashamed 
of her foolish pride, cast away her brilliant 
red, and since that time has appeared in a 
pretty rose-colored dress, giving to the sum- 
mer breeze some of the sweet odor which she 
received from Cinnamon Rose.” 

“I thank you with all my heart, Mary,” 
said George, looking in from the entry door, 
which stood ajar. ‘‘I am only sorry that I 
did not come in soon enough to take down the 
whole of it. Now don’t scold Henrietta, nor 
look at me so terrific, Etta. I didn’t mean to 
listen, upon my honor I didn’t; but the sweet 
tones, full vowels, and fine cadences of the 
reader attracted my attention. Really, now, 
girls, I hope you'll forgive me, but I couldn’t 
help slipping out my book and writing. It is 
seldom one gets an opportunity of following 
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a good reader. Good reading is a fine accomn- 
plishment. It is strange that you girls spend 
so many years trying to learn to sing, and 
think nothing about your reading.” 

‘* Very complimentary, I must confess,” said 
Lucy, sarcastically. ‘‘I suppose you think 
that boys generally read better than girls.” 

““By no means,” he replied. ‘‘ Yet you 
must acknowledge, that in after years, they 
are more likely to study elocution, and so 
make themselves good readers.” 

‘‘Do stop, George,” said his sister. ‘I 
never saw such a boy. If we get you once 
started, on elocution, we shall have to listen 
to Dr. Rush’s explanations of explosive sounds, 
rising inflections, concrete movements, &c., to 
the end of our meeting.” 

George turned to go without saying a word; 
he was evidently piqued by his sister’s remark. 
Etta whispered, ‘‘ Henrietta’s too bad,” and 
Jane called him back, saying, ‘‘ Where is the 
phonography you intended to read to-day?” 

‘¢ Here is my book, subject to your orders.” 

“Then read, if you please.” 

‘*Of course you do not expect that I have 
half what any of you said. But here is the 
best that I, a novitiate, could do under the 
circumstances. And to tell the truth, I was 
so anxious to astonish you with my celerity, 
that I hardly did myself justice. I suppose 
each of you, my friends, will remember what 
you said. Can’t read while young ladies 
whisper. Now— ready — one, two, three — 
(striking upon the table). (Reads.) ‘Be wrong 
to leaves of flowers. Every inch of poor, high, 
low lives in a flower. 

‘** When spring — lilacs — days put on spots 
of green.’ 

‘©T declare, I can’t make them out,” ex- 
claimed George. 

‘¢T shouldn’t think you could; ha, ha, ha!” 
shouted Lillie. 

‘“©Go on, go on, brother,” cried Henrietta. 
‘¢]’m sure you can do better than that.” 

‘¢Thank you, sister. ‘ All pots have flowers.’” 

Here all the girls burst into a loud laugh, in 
which George good-naturedly joined. Then 
he said, ‘‘I think it will go better now. 

‘¢* Flowers are the.poetry of Nature. 
blend with our recollections.’ ” 

‘* Nearly right.” 

“«¢ They per — per — the infant's cradle, and 
shed sweets on tomb of the aged pilgrim.’” 

‘* Pretty good.” 

‘* Now, I know why Aunt Polly,” &c., was 
almost verbatim. 

When asked why that was so much better 
than the rest, George answered, ‘‘In the first 


They 
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place, I was just getting the steam up; and in 
the second, it is easier to follow a good reader. 
No offence to you, ma’am,” bowing to Emma, 
who had the bad habit of reading rapidly and 
losing whole syllables: as ‘‘litrey ” for ‘‘ liter- 
ary;” ‘‘a napple” for “an apple,” &c. “But 
permit me to finish,” he continued. Then he 
read, word for word, what he had heard of 
Mary’s composition. 

Mary actually trembled, fearing George 
would make further comments upon her read- 
ing —it is so unpleasant to a sensitive mind 
to be praised in the presence of strangers. 

At this moment Mr. Patson entered, bring- 
ing a waiter laden with exquisite china cups 
of broma. 

‘‘ How is your wife, Patson?” said Henri- 
etta. 

‘‘Thank ye, miss; she’s complainin’ right 
smart with nology.” 

After handing the broma round, he bridled 
himself up, bowed, made a sort of chuckle as 
if pleased with his own thoughts, and said, — 

**T hab to ’form de lades dis is de fus cose; 
de secon’ is to come in de dinen-room, ware 
lades and gemmen most ’specfully ’vited wen 
I rings de bell.” 

Mary could not be persuaded to remain to 
supper; but promising to attend the next 
meeting, she ran home to her mother. 

The girls’ curiosity, more excited by Pat- 
son’s grimaces and gesticulations than by his 
words, was soon gratified.” The bell rang, and 
they were ushered into the dining-room, where 
the table was set with the most consummate 
taste and skill. A large bouquet of willow, 
wild cherry, and other blossoms, graced the 
centre; on either side were smaller ones of 
exquisite wild flowers, and green-house flowers 
at every plate. 

‘‘ This is George’s doing,” exclaimed Etta. 

‘“*No, sah,” said Patson. ‘*Massa George 
didn’t know noffin ’bout it; only I an’ Massa 
Willie knows.” 

‘‘ What did you let the cat out of the bag 
for?” cried Henrietta. ‘* Willie wanted the 
fun of hearing what the girls said about his 
flapjacks.” 

‘It?s mever no use saying nothing to scuse 
nobody now, I spose; but truf is, Miss Ener- 
etta, wen I jist habs de cat by de end ob de 
tailf§ she gib a-jerk an’ away she go fore I 
knows it. Dats de way I stands in dis me- 
dicament.” 

‘Did Will Henshaw make these flapjacks?” 
asked Emma. 

“Yes, miss,” cried Will, bounding 
the room. 


into 
He had on a large white apron 
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strapped over the shoulders, and a white paper 
cap, after the fashion of a French baker. 

‘* Now, girls, I suppose you'd like to know 
how I came to do this ridiculous thing; Etta 
does, I’m sure; so I will tell you. I met Mrs. 
Vogt, who desired me to tell Henrietta that 
she should not be home to supper, and that 
Maggie was out. Then finding George, I gave 
him the message, proposing, at the same time, 
to make flapjacks — one of his weaknesses, I 
believe.” 

‘“And therefore my generosity in calling 
to his aid Patson, who was at work for me,” 
added George. 

**Dah, Miss Enretta, if dere isn’t anoder 
cat out de bag. I jis was agoin for to say dat 
Massa George didn’t know ’bout such fings. 
An’I habn’t did much scept toss up; dat’s de 
only slosophic ways ob turnin dem cakes si- 
rentific.” 

That night Mary dreamed that George was 
making a speech in the Senate of the United 
States, which she was reporting with wonder- 
ful ease and rapidity. Then she sat listening 
to an elderly gentleman who was telling her 
the names of mountains, lakes, and cities as 
they went on their way to California; and 
now the cars seemed to crawl slowly and care- 
fully up steep mountain sides, and over trestle 
bridges: then the glorious scenery vanished, 
and she was a little girl running over the 
sand-hills of San Francisco, or picking up 
shells and stones on the beach, and paddling 
with bare feet in the great Pacific Ocean. 

L. B. U 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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6 wre hath sent out the wild ass free? 
. . » Whose house I have made in 
the wilderness, and the barren land his dwell- 
ing. He scorneth the multitude of the city, 
neither regardeth he the cry of the driver. 
The range of the mountains is his pasture, 
and he searcheth after every green thing.” 

Who, after reading these words, and gazing 
upon the ill-looking jackass, kicked and 
abused by unfeeling persons, would imagine 
him to be of the same family as the wild ass 
described by Job, and now known as an 
onager? 

Civilization in taming the horse has culti- 
vated all his finer qualities; and from a rough, 
ragged looking, aud somewhat vicious tem- 
pered animal, he has become the beautiful 
creature that we all admire. But for the ass 
civilization has done just the contrary. Un- 
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der the hands of man the onager has degen- 
erated into a small, long-eared, slow, dogged, 
dull, and slavish beast, while the wild ass, 
we are told, “is at least the size of a wild 
horse: his ears are short; he carries aloft a 
well-proportioned head; his skin, of a hand- 
some gray or yellowish-brown color, is sleek 
and shining; his limbs are long, delicate, and 
nervous.” 

Among the natives of Asia the ass has 
never, even when tamed, been so badly treated 
as among nations which call themselves more 
civilized. Owing partly to this fact, and 
partly to the more favorable climate, the an- 
imal has there preserved more of his native 
characteristics; particularly his size, his vig- 
or, and his free and graceful bearing. ‘‘ He 
has a keen eye, a quick scent, a sure foot, a 
mild and resolute aspect; ” and for long dis- 
tances his speed is said to equal that of the 
horse. Still another advantage the domestic 
ass of Asia possesses over that of more west- 
ern countries; his life, instead of fifteen or 
twenty years at the longest, is there prolonged 
to thirty or thirty-five, and in some instances 
to a still greater age. tT 


_—_—_ 


THE LITTLE LIGHT-KEEPER. 
BY CHARLES S. SMITH. 
{WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION.] 


ERE is the story of a little child, 
Who, with her father, lived beside the sea, 
On a lone island, from whose rocks was piled 
A lighthouse tower of stoutest masonry, — 
A sleepless sentinel, whose beaming eye 
Watched through the night to warn of danger 
nigh. 


One day her father, who had gone ashore, 
Failed with the early twilight to return; 

And so she sat, and wondered more and more, 
Until the evening star began to burn, 

And thought, ‘Our light should shed as true 

; a ray, 

Lest ships should be misled and cast away.” ' 


And so she sat, perplexed with anxious care, 
And listened to the ocean’s restless moan; 
** What canI do? Indeed, I cannot bear 
Through all the dreary night to stay alone; 
Nay, not alone,” she thought; and, undis- 
mayed, 
The little creature then knelt down and prayed. 


Then she arose, and with a trembling hand, 
Slow dragged a chair beneath the well- 
trimmed light; 
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Perched her slight figure on the trusty stand, 
And stretched on tiptoe to her utmost height, 
And then reached up — alas! her heart grew 
sick ; ; 
The lighted paper did not reach the wick. 


What should she do in this her hour of need? 
Nought could she find to make the pile more 
high, 
Till the big Bible, kept with careful heed, 
And read at night and morning, met her eye; 
But still she paused ; for, with a reverent dread, 
Upon the Book of God she feared to tread. 


And yet she thought, ‘‘What if our light 
could save 
Some ship from wreck upon the rocky shore!” 
And so, with resolution strong and brave, 
The heavy volume to the pile she bore. 
The deed was done; the light’s benignant ray 
Beamed o’er the boiling breakegs of the bay. 


Her father sat upon the shore meanwhile, 
Detained by cruel wretches, who had planned 
To keep the light untended, and beguile 
Some passing vessel on the rocky strand; 
And when the cries of drowning men were o’er, 
To steal the cargo as it washed ashore. 


And as they sat there, plotting evil schemes, 
Hoping the midnight hour would bring 
them luck, 
True as a star, the light’s reproachful beams 
Flashed o’er the waters. Foiled and panic- 
‘struck, 
They rose together with a sudden start, 
And gruffly bade the keeper to depart. 


Soon o’er the waves his little boat he steers, 
Its white sail gleaming in that grateful 
light; 
And now the strong man’s eyes are full of tears, 
To see afar that face, so wan and white, 
Peering through darkness from the slippery 
rocks, 
The night-dews falling on her flaxen locks. 


Glad was the daughter when her father came; 
Proud was the father as he kissed his child; 
But when she asked, with blush of bashful 
shame, 
If her young feet the Bible had defiled, 
‘¢ No, no,” he said; ‘‘ there never is abuse 
When sacred things are put to noble use.” 


And so he soothed her till her thoughts grew 
calm, 
And brought the Bible, when she was in bed, 
And read the glowing language of a psalm, 
Until her heart grew warm and comforted ; 
And, listening to the roaring of the deep, 
The little lighthouse-keeper fell asleep. 





CHARADE IN 





PANTOMIME. 








GOHARADE IN PANTOMIME. 
BY SOPHIE MAY. 
FIRE. — WATER. 


CHARACTERS. — JOHN, as Modoc Chief. Kate, 
as Modoc Squaw. UHENRY, as Pale-face. 


Scene I. — FIRE. 


Floor strewn with twigs and sticks, to resem- 
ble the outskirts of a forest. A tin pail sus- 
pended from three crossed poles. 


Enter JOHN and KATE. 


Chief. (Joun, dressed as Modoc chief: red 
and green dressing-gown, feather duster on his 
head for a war-plume ; face painted dark ma- 
hogany color.) Scowls. 

Squaw. (Kate, dressed as Modoc squaw: 
ved basque, black skirt, red-topped boots, stove- 
pipe hat, an ounce of black worsted floating 
down her shoulders for hair; face painted 
dark mahogany color.) Flies back and forth, 
collecting branches and twigs, which she lays 
crosswise under the pail. 

Chief. Looks at her, and scowls. 

Sguaw. Rubs two stones together. 

Chief. Scowls still more fiercely. 

Squaw. Rubs so hard that she shakes her 
whole body. 

Chief. Makes grimaces, but offers no help. 

Sguaw. Points to tin pail, and shakes her 
head. 

Chief. (Fearful he shall have no dinner at 
this rate.) Pushes her one side, flashes his 
white teeth at her, seizes the stones, and, by 
the aid of a match hidden in his sleeve, strikes 
aspark instantly. Fire blazes. He lights his 
pipe, andsmokes. Points his finger scornfully 
at the poor squaw. 

Sguaw. Hangs her head; looks ashamed. 

(Curtain falls.) 


Scene IL —WATER. 


Chief, seated in same room, smoking good- 
naturedly. Squaw enters meekly, with peck 
measure full of water. 


Chief. Points to his-mouth. 





Squaw. Produces large maple leaf, fills it, 
gives him to drink, then helps herself. 


Enter Pale-face, with stone jug. 

Chief. Starts up eagerly. 

Pale-face. Swings jug slowly, to signify 
that it is full. 

Chief. Advances, and shakes hands, | 

Sguaw. Looks alarmed. Offers Pale-face 
maple leaf full of water. 

Pale-face. Refuses; takes stopper out of 
jug; presents jug to chief’s nose. 

Chief. Sniffs, and laughs. 

Sguaw. Cries; takes up peck measure and 
holds to chief’s lips. 

Chief. Pushes her away; smells whiskey 
again; begins to dance. 

Sguaw. Shakes her stove-pipe hat; wrings 
her worsted hair; chases Pale-face, who will 
not give up the jug. 

Chief. Snatches jug, raises it to his lips, 
and drinks. 

Squaw. Dances frantically, and upsets the 
peck measure of water. (Curtain falis.) 


Scene Iil.— FIRE-WATER. 


Chief. Reeling fearfully; cheeks bright 
red; war-plume dangling over left ear. Seizes 
devoted squaw by the yarn of the head, and 
attempts to scalp her with a wooden spoon. 

Squaw. Kneels; looks imploring, then de- 
spairing. Just as the worsted hair comes off, 
turns to the audience, and with her dying 
finger points to the stone jug as the dreadful 
cause of her death. 

(Curtain falls.) 


— EvaporatTIOn is the law of nature; the 
moisture of the earth rising and falling cre- 


ates greenness and beauty everywhere. Na- 
ture sets us an example; if we wish to be fer- 
tilizers we must strive to make all within our 
reach share with us our blessings; we must 
‘* evaporate ;” but there are many men, and, we 
are sorry to say, many boys and girls, who 
do not believe in this law, but ‘ get all they 
can, and keep all they get,” and become only 
stagnant pools. * 
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THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF NATIONS. 
BY CHARLES SUMNER. 
(Extract. ] 


T is not enough to be free. There must be 
Peace which cannot fail, and other nations 
must share the great possession. For this 
good must we labor, bearing ever in mind two 
special objects, complements of each other: 
first, the Arbitrament of War must end; and, 
secondly, Disarmament must begin. With this 
ending and this beginning the great gates of 
the Future will be opened, and the guardian 
virtues will assert a new empire. Alas! until 
this is done, National Honor and National 
Glory will yet longer flaunt in blood, and there 
can be no True Grandeur of Nations. 

To this great work let me summon you. 
That Future, which filled the lofty vision of 
sages and bards in Greece and Rome, which 
was foretold by prophets and heralded by 
evangelists, when man, in Happy Isles, or in 
a new Paradise, shall confess the loveliness 
of Peace, may you secure, if not for your- 
selves, at least for your children! Believe that 
you can do it, and you caz do it. The true 
Golden Age is before, not behind. If man 
has once been driven from Paradise, while an 
angel with flaming sword forbade his return, 
there is another Paradise, even on earth, 
which he may make for himself, by the cultiva- 
tion of knowledge, religion, and the kindly vir- 
tues of life, — where the confusion of tongues 
shall be dissolved in the union of hearts, and 
joyous Nature, borrowing prolific charms from 
prevailing Harmony, shall spread her lap with 
unimagined bounty, and there shall be per- 
petual jocund spring, and sweet strains borne 
on ‘the odoriferous wing of gentle gales,” 
through valleys of delight more pleasant than 
the Vale of Tempe, richer than the Garden 
of the Hesperides, with no dragon to guard 
its golden fruit, 

There are considerations springing from our 
situation and condition which fervently invite 
us to take the lead. Here should join the pa- 
triotic ardor of the land, the ambition of the 
statesman, the effort of the scholar, the per- 
vasive influence of the press, the mild persua- 





sion of the sanctuary, the early teaching of 
the school. Here, in ampler ether and diviner 
air, are untried fields for exalted triumph, 
more truly worthy the American name than 
any snatched from rivers of blood. War is 
known as the dast reason of kings. Let it be 
no reason of our Republic. Let us renounce 
and throw off forever the yoke of a tyranny 
most oppressive of all in the world’s annals. 
As those standing on the mountain-top first 
discern the coming beams of morning, so may 
we, from the vantage-ground of liberal insti- 
tutions, first recognize the ascending sun ofa 
new era! Lift high the gates, and let the 
King of Glory in, — the King of true Glory, 
—of Peace! I catch the last words of music 


from the lips of innocence and beauty, — 


“* And let the whole earth be filled with His Glory !” 


It is a beautiful picture in Grecian story, 
that there was at least one spot—the small 
island of Delos — dedicated to the gods, and 
kept at all times sacred from War. No hos- 
tile foot ever pressed this kindly soil, and cit- 
izens of all countries met here, in common 
worship, beneath the zgis of inviolable Peace. 
So let us dedicate our beloved country; and 
may the blessed consecration be felt in all its 
parts, everywhere throughout its ample do- 
main! The Temple of Honor shall be en- 
closed by the Temple of Concord, that it may 
never more be entered through any portal of 
War; the horn of Abundance shall overflow 
at its gates; the angel of Religion shall be the 
guide over its steps of flashing adamant; while 
within its happy courts, purged of violence 
and wrong, JUSTICE, returned to the earth from 
long exile in the skies, with equal scales for 
nations as for men, shall rear her serene and 
majestic front; and by her side, greatest of all, 
Cuarity, sublime in meekness, hoping all and 
enduring all, shall divinely temper every 
righteous decree, and with words of infinite 
cheer inspire to those deeds that cannot van- 
ish away. And the future chief of the Repub- 
lic, destined to uphold the glories of a new 
era, unspotted by human blood, shall be 
first in Peace, first in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen. 
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)  eereganees on Thursday, February 26, at 
the residence of the bride's parents, by 
Rev. G. M. Kerr, Mr. H. Elliott McBride, of 
Shirland, Alleghany County, Pa., to Miss 
Christiana Johnston, of Candor, Washington 
County, Pa. 

The groom, as our readers will observe, is 
one of the contributors to our dialogue de- 
partment; and we wish him and the bride all 
manner of prosperity and happiness in their 
new relation. 


Romeo’s Letter. — We cannot insert the 
whole of this letter, to which we alluded last 
month; and only with herown consent should 
we print what Romeo’scousin said; for, though 


smart and spicy, it is not pretty, because it is 
bitter. There should be no bad blood in 
criticism, not even in ‘‘ independent criticism ;” 
and we cannot, for the life of us, see why Ro- 
meo lashes himself into such a fury. Alde- 
baran never even mentioned him in his letter 
which we printed in March. He made out a 
‘‘good case” in explaining how he fell into 
the error to which we objected. But we extract 
from the good Romeo’s letter: — 

‘* Aldebaran is superior to me because he 
can control his temper and smother the mor- 
tification which arises to the receiver of a well- 
‘directed criticism; this is evident from his 
letter. His sentences are better cast than 
mine, because they leave no point open for 
“attack. I would like to see a powerful pen 
flash out the indignant words of a clear, re- 
markable brain. He is evidently a college 
boy, and, if he is, I claim he has no right to 
a place among the head workers. I dedicate 
my last enigma to Aldebaran and Juliet; and 
I trust Aldebaran will not scorn this humble 
testimony of my respect, and that his great 
and noble heart can sympathize with a head 
worker in disgrace. I would not make this 
heart-offering, did I not consider Aldebaran 
as one who is to be classified with the classic 





‘ College,’ ‘ Tempest,’ and ‘ Lorain Lincoln.’ 
Why dol? Ihave not the least idea who he 
is, and don’t know thatI care. I will tell you 
why I think he is a gentleman, a scholar, and 
an intelligent fellow. Simply for this reason: 
you always answer him in the Letter Bag 
with evident respect. You carefully examine 
his head work, giving him credit for what is 
excellent, and disapproving that which is er- 
roneous. All of this, dear Optic, is creditable 
to you. But do not think I mean to imply 
partiality on your part. No, not at all. And, 
any how, hasn’t brains a right to advancement 
in preference to anything else? and hasn’t he 
a right to more careful consideration than any 
other head worker, if it is evident he bestows 
more careful consideration on his head work 
than others? I won’t say he does; but I infer 
so from your remarks about him in the vari- 
ous Letter Bags. I should be pleased tosee a 
wood-cut of Aldebaran as a frontispiece in 
some number of the Magazine. Aldebaran’s 
letter wonderfully interests me. I think there 
are many other head workers who would like 
to see a portrait of Aldebaran grace the pages 
of ‘Our Boys and Girls’ (that dear old title), 
and that I but express the opinion of a great 
many. I would have it said under his por- 
trait simply this, and nothing more: ‘ The 
gentlemanly Head Worker.’ Of course his 
signature under all. You could ask him to 
send his photograph, and have the wood-cut 
taken from that. si 

‘‘T see a great many inconsistencies in the 
March number; but, desiring that nothing 
unpleasant should be said, I forbear to men- ° 
tion them. 

‘* Mr. Optic, I am aware that you published 
the contents of my postal card with-all hon- 
orable intent; and rest assured that I enter- 
tain no ill feelings towards you; on the other 
hand, you have rather risen in my estimation 
than fallen. I would be pleased to have this 
letter published, so that the head workers can 
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see that I cherish no resentment towards you 
and Aldebaran, and also to let the head work- 
ers know that the time has come for the ‘ good 
Romeo’ to ‘hide’ himself forever from the 
shadowy and delightful retreats of the Letter 
Bag. With a most kind adieu to you and Al- 
debaran, and with a cordiality in which there 
is a mingled feeling of sadness and sorrow, 
tinged with regret, I most respectfully bid all 
our head workers a lingering farewell. 
‘* ROMEO.” 

We know no more of Aldebaran than we do 
of Romeo. Both of them live in Buffalo. We 
entirely agree with Romeo in regard to the 
high character and gentlemanly manner of 
Aldebaran. If we have appeared to treat him 
more kindly than others, it was because he 
was a gentleman, and did not ‘‘ slop over” 
when we corrected and rejected his matter. 
We may add that we have not, and never had, 
an unkind thought of Romeo. 

Aldebaran's Letter. —**1 perceive you have 
dressed out Romeo in his Sunday-go-to-meet- 
ing clothes; and yet, after all, I'm sorry you 
lashed him so. What, what can be his feel- 
ings? He evidently is smart, in spite of his 
aggressiveness. I’m afraid you have not 
remedied his case. Such an attack will have 
the effect of provoking him to make insolent 
remarks. Especially am I sorry that my mis- 
take should be the cause of a greater one on 
his part. I must, however, say that you have 
dealt fairly by him in this matter, and acquit- 
ted yourself as a gentleman and an able critic. 
I’m afraid there’s a precious storm brewing in 
‘good Romeo’s’ house.” 

We were not at all conscious that we had 
“lashed” the good Romeo, -for we only an- 
swered his rather sharp criticism of our ed- 
itorial work with a little of his own spice. 


PARENTS’ PARADISE. — ‘‘ My father and 
mother,” writes Wm. Duncan Johnston, of 
Savannah, Georgia, ‘“‘on seeing the ‘ Rules 
and Regulations for Parents’ Paradise,’ were 
very much delighted with them, and had me 
make a copy of them instanter. I have made 
three copies for different families, and all pro- 
nounce them capital.” 

We entirely agree with our correspondent 
in the south that the rules are capital; and 
we commend the observance of them to all 
our readers. We should like, if we had the 
time, to write a series of stories to illustrate 
several of the rules. 


THE BuFFALONIANS. — Introjuga and P. E. 
C. hail from Buffalo, and have something to 
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say about SOME BAD SPELLS. Both of them 
want to know more about Aldebaran and Ro- 
meo. We have no personal acquaintance with, 
or knowledge of, either of them, except what 
has been derived from their letters. Introju- 
ga says of Aldebaran, ‘‘ We can’t afford to 
lose him from the ranks of our head workers. 
A fellow that writes as he does is no ordinary 
fellow.” But we cannot answer the questions. 
P. E.C. says, ‘‘Please ask Romeo to send 
head work again, if he is going to quit; be- 
cause it would be a pity to lose such a flowery 
writer from our head workers. Portia, also 
of Buffalo, writes, ‘‘What a pity it is that 
two such smart young gentlemen as Aldeba- 
ran and Romeo appear to be should make such 
mistakes. I should like to see how Aldebaran 
looked. I'll venture he isn’t bad looking: 
smart boys never are. What a nice letter 
Aldebaran writes! I wish you would publish 
some more of our head workers’ letters. I like 
to read them.” Now we must beg the Buffa- 
lonians to let the matter rest, for we shall 
print no more about it, unless somebody con- 
siders himself abused. 


CounTERFEIT Money. — If almost every- 
body had not received the circular sent to C. 
T. Hat, offering to sell counterfeit money for 
ten cents on a dollar, we might publish itasa 
curiosity. Strange as it may seem to our 
boys, there are men who are stupid and wicked 
enough to be led into this trap. Of course 
the fellow who conducts this business does 
not intend to return any counterfeits after he 
gets the first payment. 


O. P. A. — This association, of Lancaster, 
Pa., has elected officers for the year, after a 
heavy contest for some of them, and Herbert 
Johnston is the secretary. Benedictte. 


AMATEUR Fair. — ‘The United States 
Amateur Exhibition will hold its First An- 
nual Fairat Bath, N. Y., May 1, 1874.” Though 
this announcement strikes us as rather odd, 
we give it as we find it on the printed pro- 
gramme. Prizes of $5 and $2.50 are offered 
for the best and worst amateur papers and 
puzzle departments. Charles A. Shults, sec- 
retary, L. B. 73, Bath, N. Y. 


Detroit. — The Detroit Amateur Press 
Association has organized, and Otto Stark, 
Jr., secretary, writes us a very handsome let- 
ter about it; but the Buffalonians have used 
so much of our space this month, that we 
cannot fully notice it, and can only wish the 
society a prosperous future. 





HEAD WORK. 








ANSWERS FOR APRIL. 


2. Holiday. 3. Etruria. 
5. Innings. 6. Secured. 47. Tor- 
86. 


85. 1. Coxcomb. 
4. Morocco. 


pent — CoRONET, BARONET, CHEMIST. 
Penikese. 
87. 88. 


B 
Cc AL 
G 


A 
AP E 
E 


89. 1000 = M, -+-o = MO, + 50= L, + 500 
=D=MOLD. gp. (Thin K’s) (T) (T) (hoe) 
(UT) (he) (man) (W) (hose) (mansion) (S) 
(hole) (500= D) (the world) (Lin G’s) (POM) 
(pan) (D) (miser’s) (gold) (OB) (TA in S) 
(A) (rye) (C) (her) (PR I’s) (T hay N) (hew) 
(HO in HIS) (cot) (AT REST) (Fin D) (she) 
(AV) (lip) (ace) (a will in G) (GUE) (stand) 
(bears) (T) (heap) (row) (mice in H) (I’s) 
(BR) (east) (OF) (trays ewer in the sky S) — 
Think’st thou the man, whose mansions hold 
The worldling’s pomp and miser’s gold, 
Obtains a richer prize 
Than he who, in his cot at rest, 
Finds heavenly peace a willing guest, 
And bears the promise in his breast 
Of treasure in the skies? 
gt. Checkers. 92. Tax on tea in Boston. 93. 
1. Monk. 2. Omen. 3. Nemo. 4. Knot. 94. 
Notes, tones, stones. Now, won. Spot, post, 
stop, tops, pots. 95. An old head on young 
shoulders. 96. Thy holy cities are a wilder- 
ness, Zion is a wilderness, Jerusalem a deso- 
“lation. 97. Children’s children are the crown 
of old men. 98. Head work. gg. 1. T. 2. 
Her. 3. Erase. 4. Mission. 5. Entreated. — 
THEME, TEASE, TREND. 





Worp PuZZLeE. 

100. Fifteen words, of six letters each, with 
the first half of five of them given. The last 
half reversed gives the first half of the second 
five words, and so on. What are the words? 
Eag—, mus—, sch—, tem—, son—. 

MAEDALINE. 





ENIGMA. 
DEDICATED TO ALDEBARAN AND JULIET. 


1o1. I am composed of thirty-nine letters. 
My 29, 19, is a preposition. My 13, 18, 27, is 
a part of a bridle. My 38, 3, 5, 8, is a lake 
of Switzerland. My 39, 16, 33, 35, is a sug- 
gestion. My 15, 32, 26, 30, 22, are volumes, 
My gy, 1, 34, 23, 7: 17, 20, 12, 25, is a king of 
Trachis, son of Lucifer, and brother of Ceyx, 
who was changed into a hawk. My 11, 31, 
28, 24, 36, 14, is the name given to Rome by 
Remus. My 10, 36, 4, 21, 2, 37, 6, is a king 
of Tyrins, brother of Acrisius. My whole is 
a proverbial saying. RoMEo. 














CHARADE. 


103. My first the lover calls the maid 
Who vows long love for him. 
My second is what they talk about 
Beneath the starlight dim. 
My whole is what they reach at last, 
Though the road be dark and grim. 
Puiz. 
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ENIGMA. 

104. My third is but one per cent. of my 
first; my second is one fifth of my third; my 
fourth equals my second, and my fifth equals 
my first. Now, having come to the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth, I conclude by saying that 
my whole is but a part. VIGILAX. 


105. REBUS. 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM. 

106. I am a number composed of three fig- 
ures, the sum of which is sixteen. My first, 
plus my third, equals my second. The sum 
of my three figures, divided by my second, is 
equal to my second minus my first. 

E. H. G. 


REBvs. 


DIAMOND PvuZZLE. 
108. 1. Aconsonant. 2. A head worker. 3. 
A head worker. 4. A head. worker. 5. A 
consonant. BUCKSHOT. 
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- DouBLe Dramonp Pvuzzte. 

109. Across: 1. A consonant. 2. The pre- 
terit of a verb which means to come in cons 
tact with. 3. A town of Tremont Co., Iowa. 
4. Akind of cloth. 5. Aconsonant. Down: 
1.A consonant. 2. To deface. 3. A village 
of Wasatch Co., Utah. 4. The summit. 5. A 
consonant. MIGNONETTE. 


Cross-worpD ENIGMA. 
111. My first is in scribble, but not in write. 
My second is in dark, but not in light. 
My third is in perception, but not in sight. 
My fourth is in hawk, but not in kite. 
My fifth is in flee, but not in flight. 
My sixth is in quarrel, but not in fight. 
My seventh is in loose, but not in tight. 
My eighth is in morning, but not in night. 
My whole is a being who #s in night. 

HIGHFLYER. 


FivE Worp Square. 


112. 1. To defraud. 2. A harbor. 3. To 
turn aside. 4. A stanza. 5. To come in. 
C.. T.. Hat. 


113. Tue Knicut’s Tour. 
Commence on white. 
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their 
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they 
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ALDEBARAN. 





OUR LETTER. BAG. 











Letters relating to the Literary Department should be ad- 
dressed to the “‘Eprtor oF OLiver Optic’s MAGAZINE, 
Boston, Mass.’’ Money and other business letters should 
be addressed to “Lez anp SHEPARD, 43 and 45 Franklin 
Street, Boston, Mass.” 


E treat all puzzles coming to us in one 
envelope as from the same person, and 

take only one of them.— Slotem’s rebus goes 
neither by spelling nor sound, as “‘ thigh, knee,” 
**thine.” — Morris and Essex do not set up 
the square, so that we can see whether it is 
right or not. — Marathon’s rebus will pass on 
a pinch. — Puck may try, though we cannot 
agree to accept; but we take the plantation. — 
Both of Ed V. N’s rebuses are old. —E. L.R., 
Jr.’s cross-word is good; but subjects with an 
even number of letters should be selected, so 
that all the lines may rhyme. — K. Paris sends 
a tough rebus, which we save for the artist. — 
Rob Roy’s cross-word does not rhyme. — The 


same is true of Yankee Doodle’s. — Buckshot’s | 


‘“Yew-ng” for ‘‘ young” won’t do: his dia- 
mond will. — Euclid’s diagonal is not placed 
so that we can read it.— “*R on a knee,” in 
Scipio’s rebus, will not make “ R parts knee ;” 
nor ‘*‘ seat = ct.” — Bobbin uses obsolete words 
in his diamond.— We are very sorry for 
Watchmaker, but he is not entitled to the pre- 
mium.— Sirius’s rebus has good points, but 
he seems to have an utter contempt of the dif- 
ficulty of jumping, in the middle of the line, 
to the “‘ last in upper air,” which is only in the 
air at the best. — Dardanelles does not arrange 
his acrostic. — Essex Boy, the same objection. 
—Bassanio changes her name to Portia, as 
more proper for her sex. We will send her 
rebus to the artist. — P. I. L. L. will find the 
address on this page; but the last line of his 
cross-word does not rhyme. — Typo, for once, 
must step aside; for we have turned the “‘ by’s” 
out of our columns, so that ‘‘ea by a” will 
not do; and the “‘ double” deals in personals. 
— Niagara’s Roman cross is not a great in- 
vention, even if his definitions were good, as 
‘* die, to languish or sink; ” but all the words 





ought to read across, at least. — Nick Whiffle’s 
definitions are faulty, and he used a Latin 
and a Danish word. Try again. — S. C. does 
not give the lines correctly; the rebus is too 
weak to stand alone, and the diamond has no 
answer. 

We repeat that we do not notice puzzles or 
addresses on postal cards. S. W. W. will un- 
derstand. — Mar’s cross-word is too long, and 
the last line does not rhyme. — Blot’'s knight's 
tour has no key, the definitions in the diamond 
are faulty, and the cross-word does not rhyme. 
He signs his name with a blot, but it is more 
propefly a daub; and we introduce him as A. 
Daub. —If Alpha considers the meaning of 
‘¢ suffix,” he will realize that he has missed the 
word. — Vigilax’s enigma is ingenious and 
novel, and we especially commend it to the 
attention of the printer, who makes up the 
head work. — We like Smate’s charade best; 
his classical is too tough for all but one in a 
hundred of our readers. We back out on the 
pyramid; and the other topic is discussed in 
the Pigeon Hole Papers. — We cannot read 
Le Grande’s initials; the second letter may 
be L., S., or Y., and we insist upon plain 
writing, refusing to correct mistakes, as a 
rule. 

We cannot tell whether McGill’s street is 
6th, gth, oth, or roth; and he must wait two 
or three months mgre, because he does not 
write plainly. — Brown should send ten cents 
for weekly numbers, tothe publishers. Brown 
is nearer right than his teacher. — Morris and 
Essex are in the March number, and we have. . 
already noticed them in this Bag. We answer 
everything in the order in which it comes. — 
Washburn & Bodwell are going to get out a 
paper, and they are complimentary. 

The Army and Navy series have fictitious 
heroes, but the history is real; and one of 
Vonved’s diamonds is passable. — The answer 
to Young Chivery’s cross-word is not, and we 
don’t believe he ever will be, a senator.— 
Eubarlain’s letter was “held for postage;” 
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puzzles, *‘ no go.” — We cannot do Knick R. 
Bocker’s advertising, except in the proper 
place. — Top Knot blotted the paper so that 
the answer to his Latin enigma is not clear. 
— There is a break in the rebus of Piper, Jr., 
and it broke into the W. B. — We are sorry 
we can find nothing in Ivanhoe’s batch that 
we want; his shot scatter too much, and don’t 
hit anything. — Harry Tremont’s diamond is 
good. We have read ‘Ephraim Dean,” in 
Now ANnb THEN, and think it is very well 
done. 

Aldebaran will see how we have treated 
the cross: done before we read his letter. 
“ Weighs” will.not do for *‘ was” in a rebus; 
** bell” will not answer for ‘** ble,” in double; 
tall M’s we condemn, and to letters with legs 
and arms we object, and can use them only 
sparingly. ‘‘ Over” and ‘“ under,” plainly in- 
dicated, will pass, as the simplest expression 
of these relations. We have not the space to 
consider these matters in detail, and only add 
that we never knew a single one of these far- 
fetched rebuses to be solved by any person. 
No answer to Romeo was necessary or ex- 
pected. 


AccEePTED. — Rigel, blank word square; 
Yale, rebus; Bassanio, illustrated acrostic; 


Aldebaran, rebus; R. E. Bus, sand-glass; 
Pendulum, cross-word; C. T. Hat, five-word 


square; Friar Tuck, square-word; Stormy 
Petrel, double central; Ell Hicks, rebus; Lau- 
rie Lance, rebusgram; Frank, rebus; Migno- 
nette, double diamond; Juno, geographical; 
Aldebaran, knight’s tour; P. E. C., half pyra- 
mid; F. M. Welsh, double acrostic; Phiz, 
charade; Introjuga, central and double acros- 
tic; Highflyer, cross-word; Leopold, cha- 
rades; Flora Belle, letter puzzle; Texan Dan, 
square; Madeline, word puzzle; Buckshot, 
charade; Dennis Vane, hidden square; E. H. 
G., problem; Frank A. Murtha, rebus; Ro- 
meo, enigma. 
. 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — X@™ See Pigeon 
Hole Papers for, March and April. —J. F. F. 
Welsh, Harrison St., Bergen, N. J. (birds’ eggs 
and butterflies). — Harry H. Hardy, Box 179, 
Thomaston, Me. — F. M. Merritt, 922 Benton 
St., St. Louis, Mo. (fun). — George L. Saukey, 
Heald’s College, San Francisco, Cal. (fun, 
puzzles, and improvement). — George B. Har- 
per, Hackensack, N. J. (fun and mathematics). 
— Walter F. Farr, Box 80. Hackensack, N. J. 
(short-hand). — D. Frank Cooley. N. Bridge- 
water, Mass. (coins). —H. H. Douglas, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. Washington, D. C. 
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(official stamps). — Howard McGill, 1118 
Ninth St., N. W., Washington, D.°C. (official 
stamps). — Harry L. Nash, Box 770, Williams- 
burg. Mass. (autograph$).—F. H. Clarke, 
Box 686, Washington, D. C. (foreign coins 
and stamps). — Will B. Kemp, Frankford, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (stamps). — Charlie M. Ray- 
mond, Lock Box 17, Bath, N. Y. (fun and ex- 
cursions).—J. E. McCusker, Newburyport, 
Mass. — Wm. L. Sheafer, Box 39, Bottsyille, 
Pa. (fossils, shells, and minerals).—W. L. 
Hardy, Box 427 Iowa City, Iowa (Munson’s 
phonography). —I. A. Richardson, Box 55,° 
Baltimore, Md. (stamps). Edwin S. Van 
Ness, Box 113, Orange, Essex Co., N. J. 
(coins). — Charles S. Haas, Box 403, Wabash, 
Ind. (fun). —S. Richards, Jonesville, Mich. 
(Confederate money). — Charles S. McCoy, 
Cadiz, O. (stamps and catalogues). — Ben 
Somers, Lock Box 886, Green Bay, Wis. 
(stamps and fun). — C: E. Ramsden, Runner, 
Everett Mills, Lawrence, Mass. — E. L. Hicks, 
Sioux City, lowa (stamps and fun). — Frank 
E. Johnson, Downer’s ‘Grove, Dupage Co., 
Ill. (autographs and curiosities). — James M. 
Hunt, 518 N. Delaware St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
— Official Stamp Co., 1217 Eleventh St., Wash- 
ington, D. C. —E. W. Foote, Rockville, Conn. 
(printing and specimens). — Phiz, Drawer 73, 
Syracuse, N. Y. (authors, puzzlers, &c.).— 
W. D. Johnston, 132 Gaston St., Savannah, 
Ga. (stamp album and cards).—James P. 
Merrihew, 309 French St., Wilmington, Del. 
(fun). — M. P. Simonton, Rockland, Me. 
(stamps). —Joe Torrey, care F. B. Torrey, 
Esq., Bath, Me. (printing press). — Henry B. 
Hardenburg, L. B. 46, Westfield, Chaut. Co., 
N. Y. (stamps and specimens). —C. B. Lit- 
tig, 93 Townsend St., Baltimore, Md. (stamps 
and specimens). — Otto Stark, Jr., Detroit, 
Mich. (amateur journalists). — Robert White, 
489 H St., between Four and-a-half and 
Sixth Streets, S. W., Washington, D. C. — 
Henry L. Morse, Boston, Mass. (Form Cor- 
respondence Association). —H. H. Douglas, 
Georgetown, D. C. (official stamps). — Clar- 
ence R. Lewis, 5581 Germantown Av., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. — G. B. Blake, care Mrs. M. E. 
Blake, Austin, Travis Co., Texas. — Baker & 
Varnum, Box 461, Jonesville, Mich. (stamps). 


| — Chas. H. Stiger, L. B. 69, Westfield, Chaut. 


Co., N. Y. (fun and improvement). — Antho- 
ny Wayne, 1242 Eleventh St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (stamps and printing). — Ed. E. 


| Pearl, West Boxford, Mass. (stamps). (Nine- 
' teen postal cards and eight letters, making re- 
| quests for addresses to be inserted, are thrown 
| out for non-compliance with our new rule.) 
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CHARLES SUMNER. 


T seems but a few days since we saw the tall 
and manly form of the departed statesman 
and philanthropist in the store of our pub- 
lishers, and took him by the hand for the last 
time. He appeared to be in better health than 
usual, and none of us imagined that he was 
so near the end of his noble and eventful ca- 
reer. The removal by death of no other man 
in the United States could have called forth 
such a spontaneous burst of grief. such a deep 
sense of an irreparable loss. No other man 
could have had so many sincere mourners at 
his bier. He was-the man of the century, 
peerless among the mighty in the grandeur 
of his intellect; peerless, too, for the fidelity 
with which he adhered to the sublime princi- 
ples of humanity which he espoused in the 
very budding of his manhood. In these days 
of political corruption, the unanimity with 
which the people in all parts of the country 
have yielded the tribute of respect, love, and 
veneration is a blessed assurance that public 
virtue is still a reality. Charles Sumner was 
true to God, true to man, true to his country 
from first to last. 

Four millions of people owe their enfran- 
chisement to him; and no man of the century 
has laid a whole race under such a load of ob- 
ligation, or has called forth such a tribute of 
gratitude — a tribute shared by the whole na- 
tion and the whole civilized world. The best 
testimonial we can render to the memory of 
the departed statesman is by publishing a let- 
ter from a colored lady in Washington to her 
brother in Boston, which is full of the genuine 
eloquence of sincere grief. 

‘*T address you a few lines, feeling that, 
though separated from each other, our hearts 
are mourning in unison for the sudden de- 
parture of the statesman, the patriot, the 
friend. Sumner is gone forever! and in that 
dreary sentence is compressed our affliction. 
The very eloquence of our grief renders us 
dumb, and we seek in vain for language in 
which to express our sorrowful emotion at his 
toss. It is unnecessary to rehearse the histo- 





ry of his steadfast and noble defence of human 
rights again and again, whenever and wher- 
ever those rights were menaced; to recount 
his sufferings, his months of pain —the re- 
sult of his uncompromising devotion to prin- 
ciple and his fearless avowal of his sentiments. 
His whole life was the embodiment of purity 
and fidelity to the Right, as God gave him to 
see the right. ‘Days, weeks, months, and 
ages shall circle away,’ ere shall arise to the 
world another Sumner. 

‘*T would give much to be in Boston to at- 
tend the obsequies there. Here in Washing- 
ton, where so much of his time was spent, 
and where his noble soul took flight from its 


| earthly casket, all was done that could be done 


to evince the deep sorrow and respect which 
all men felt at this great bereavement. We 
draped our places of residence in mourning; 
we brought costly flowers to lay on his bier, 
and shed over it our tears of sincere and af- 
fectionate regret in vain. Vain all our sorrow, 
vain all our reverence; they cannot bring him 
back. Though tens of thousands, of all classes 
and colors, gathered in the cold, blustering 
March weather to gaze for the last time on the 
noble face, and the fragrance of the choicest 
floral offerings was wafted through the apart- 
ments, all realized the mournful truth that 
the voice eloquent in behalf of the oppressed 
and stricken, was silent, stilled in death. 

‘¢ And now, what remains to us who so truly 
mourn him? Let us emulate his virtues, his 
fidelity, his steadfastness. Like him let us 
conscientiously discharge the duties of life, 
that, like him, we may receive our reward! 
‘God accept him, Christ receive him!’” 


Tue Chinese empire has a greater 
population than any other nation of the earth 
— four hundred and twenty-five millions. The 
British empire (including India) stands next 
to it, with two hundred millions. 


—— Betciv is the most densely populated 
country in the world, having four hundred and 
fifty-one inhabitants to the square mile. The 
United States has eleven, Brazil three. 
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INDEPENDENT ORITIOISM. 


‘ accomplished editor of the Christian 
Union becomes even more brilliant, logi- 
cal, and eloquent on the editorial page than 
in his pulpit. Just now he is tilting at a wind- 
mill, and calls the Quixotic tournament ‘‘ Ed- 
itorial Independence.” He is as brave as a 
lion; in fact, as brave as two lions, when he 
says, ‘‘ We shall not criticise bad books more 
gingerly because somebody is sulky.” Don’t 
do it! We are credibly informed that Messrs. 
Lee & Shepard withdrew their advertising 
patronage from the Christian Union, ina very 
brief note to the advertising agent of this pa- 
per, assigning no reason therefor. The note 
was not addressed to the publishers, the editor, 
or the editor’s fugleman. It was a simple 
business transaction, and concerned nobody 
but the agent and the publishers. It was one 
of the blessings which grew out of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, that the free citizen 
might purchase his meat of one butcher or 
another; that he had an inalienable right to 
withdraw his patronage from the butcher, 
even without assigning any reason for doing 
so. The butcher may complain; but we never 
heard of one who carried his spite so far as 
to print the name of his lost customer in the 
newspapers. It is not so with the Christian 
Union, which, sputtering with type and ink, 
can howl piteously about the independence 
of editors and butchers, and effectively warn 
all advertisers that it is not safe to withdraw 
their patronage. 

But the plaintive pleader of the Christian 
Union has been ‘informed verbally” that 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard withdrew their adver- 
tising patronage on account of the unfavora- 
ble criticism of some of their publications. 
Well, Messrs. Lee & Shepard had a perfect 
right to do even this; and it was indecent for 
the Union to drag the names of the indepen- 
dent customers into its columns, for the simple 
business step they took. The publishers of 
the obnoxious books gave no reason them- 
selves, nor authorized any one to do so for 
them; and no one had any legal or moral 
right to demand a reason of them. They 
were dogged, hounded, teased, implored, per- 
secuted, until, to escape the importunities of 
the agent, they gave him their advertising 
patronage, at one half the Union’s established 
rate; namely, at seventy-five cents a line, 
against the published price of one dollar and 
a half a line. But Messrs. Lee & Shepard 
thought that even this was ‘‘ paying too dear 
for the whistle; ” and, having been ‘‘ informed 
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verbally ”’ that the circulation of the Union 
had fallen off considerably, they withdrew 
their advertising patronage. The Christian 
Union virtually says to all book publishers 
who have been dragged into the use of its 
columns, “‘ Withdraw your advertisements, and 
we will publish your names, and hold you up 
to public contempt, as conspirators against 
our ‘ Editorial Independence!’” In the face of 
such a menace to advertisers, how much of the 
money that goes into its advertising coffers 
would be anything but dlack mail, such as scores 
of authors, actors, and preachers have paid to 
unscrupulous newspapers, like some we might 
name? As the Christian Register says, ‘‘ Too 
many advertisements are either bribes or hush 
money;” but Messrs. Lee & Shepard do not 
waste any of their “‘ large capital” in bribing 
or hushing the Christian Union. 

The Union impudently, unfairly, and un- 
justly attempts to give to its readers the im- 
pression that it is persecuted for its ‘‘ inde- 
pendent criticism.” Nothing could be farther 
from the truth, for the Union has never criti- 
cised the obnoxious books; it has simply de- 
nounced them, as it might, with equal justice 
and propriety, denounce the works of Charles 
Sumner, Robert Collyer, and Charles Beecher, 
which are published by the same firm. De- 
nunciation is not criticism. We intend, in 
due time, to criticise ‘‘ The Circuit Rider,” to 
point out its faults, its coarseness, and its vul- 
garity; but we should scorn to denounce it, 
without specifying and clearly showing where- 
in it was a ‘‘ pernicious ” story. The Union 
has never criticised the Optic books; has never 
fairly shown in what their faults consist, and 
wherein they are “‘ pernicious.” 

We are not willing to admit that the editor 
of the Christian Union honestly believes the 
Optic books are ‘‘ bad books,” or that their 
influence is ‘‘ pernicious.” If he does believe 
so, the words of his paper mock its deeds. 
Can a Christian publication sue, beg, and 
plead for the privilege of advertising, and thus 
extending the circulation, of ‘* bad” and * per- 
nicious ” books? If the editor of the Union 
really and honestly believes the Optic books 
are ‘‘bad” and ‘‘ pernicious,” the money 
which the paper receives for advertising them 
is Judas-money, and ought to burn even the 
fingers of the hireling whose weekly stipend 
is paid from it, and who, instead of wailing 
about persecution and ‘editorial. indepen- 
dence,” ought to thank God and thank Messrs. 
Lee & Shepard for permitting him at least to 
appear like an honest and consistent man, by 
taking its advertising away. 





AGES OF THE PRINCIPAL RULERS. 


AGES OF THE PRINOIPAL RULERS OF 
THE EARTH IN 1874. 


Austria, emperor, Franz Joseph, 44. 

Belgium, king, Leopold II., 39. 

Denmark, king, Christian IX., 56. 

France, president, Marshal McMahon, 66. 

Germany, emperor (and king of Prussia), 
Wilhelm L., 77- 

Bavaria, king, Ludwig II., 29. 

Wartemburg, king, Karl I., 51. 

Saxony, king, Albert I., 46. 

Baden, grand duke, Friedrich I., 48. 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin, grand duke, Friedrich 
Franz, 51. 

Hesse, grand duke, Ludwig III., 68. 

Oldenburg, grand duke, Peter I, 47. 

Brunswick, duke, Wilhelm I., 68. 

Saxe Weimar, grand duke, Karl Alexan- 
der, 56. 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz, grand duke, Friedrich 
Wilhelm I., 55. 

Saxe-Meiningen, duke, Georg II., 48. 

Anhalt, duke, Friedrich, 43. 

Saxe-Coburg- Gotha, duke, Ernst II., 56. 

Saxe-Altenberg, duke, Ernst, 48. 

Waldeck, prince, George Victor, 43. 

Lippe-Detmold, prince, Leopold II., 53. 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, prince, Georg, 36. 

Schwarzburg-Sandershausen, prince, Ginther 
II., 73. 

Reuss-Schiiez, prince, Heinrich XIV., 42. 

Schaumburg-Lippe, prince, Adolf, 57. 

Reuss-Greiz, prince Heinrich XXII., 28. 

Great Britain and Ireland, queen, Victo- 
ria I., 55. 

Greece, king, Georgios I., 29. 

ftaly, king, Vittorio Emanuele II., 54. 

Netherlands, king, Willem III., 57. 

Portugal, king, Luis I., 36. 

Russia, emperor, Alexander, II, 56. 

Spain, president, Serrano, 42. 

Sweden and Norway, king, Oscar II., 45. 

Turkey, sultan, Abdul-Aziz, 44. 

Roumania, prince, Karl I., 35. 

Servia, prince, Milan Obrenovic IV., 19. 


Average age of the rulers of Europe, 48% yrs. 


Brazil, emperor, Pedro II., 49. 

Canada, governor-general, Earl Dufferin, 48. 

United States, president, U. S. Grant, 52. 

Sandwich Islands, king, Kalakaua, 48. 

Algeria, governor-general, Auguste Chan- 
cy, 52. 

Egypt, khedive, Ismail Pacha, 44. 

Morocco, sultan, Muley-Hassan, 43. 

India (British), governor-general, Baron 
-Northbrook, 48. 





China, emperor, T’oung-ché, 18. 
Fapan, mikado, Metsu Hito, 22. 
Persia, shah, Nassr-ed-Din, 45. 
Siam, ist king, Chau Fa Chula Longkorn, 51. 
“© and king, Kromamum Bawarawichai 
Chau (son of the 1st king), 32. 


REGULAR PURCHASERS. 


gens General Manager of the Subscription 
Department of Oliver Optic’s Magazine 
intends to give ‘‘ THz ComInG WAVE” to all 
regular purchasers upon payment of fifty cents. 
This offer applies also to those who subscribe 
with other persons than the general manager. 
All who desire to avail themselves of this offer 
should address GrorGE A. Foxcrort, Jr., 
41 and 45 Franklin Street, Boston, enclosing ° 
the certificate of the news‘dealer, or other 
person, who furnishes the Magazine, stating 
that they are regular purchasers or subscrib- 
ers in any way, with fifty cents; and the pic- 
ture will be sent, Jost paid, by mail. For 
particulars concerning mounting, framing, &c., 
see the third page of cover. 


ERRATUM. — We desire to treat even an en- 
emy fairly; and we were very sorry to dis- 
cover, after our last number was published, 
an error in our quotation from ‘“ The Circuit 
Rider,” in the Christian Union. Instead of 
‘* You go,” it should have been ‘You'll go.” 
We insert the pretty morceau again. 

‘*'You'll go to hell!” he cried; ‘‘ and when 
you get there, your ribs will be nothing but a 
gridiron to roast your souls in!” 

We do not think it sounds any better now 
than it did before; but we believe an author, 
whatever he may be, ought to be fairly quoted, 
as we intended to do when we wrote the article. 


—— ALMOND, FLOWERING. A beautiful shrub 
which flowers in April and May. It comes 
from the north of Africa and Liberia, but 
does well in cooler climates when slightly 
protected from frost. That from Liberia is’ 
more beautiful, but rare. The almond tree 
was carried from North Africa and Asia to 
Greece, and from thence to Italy; from Italy 
it was introduced into France, from France 
to Switzerland, and from there to Holland, 
England, and Germany, in which latter place 
it grows very abundantly, particularly in the 
Rhine lands and Berg Strasse. There are six 
or seven varieties of almonds. L. B. U. 
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SWEET FLOWERS OF MAY 


Written by Mrs. C. B. Kempton. 


1, Sweet flowers of May, which I found to-day, Your fragrance bearsmy - 
2. When school went out with song and shout,To search for blooming 
3. The friends of youth, whose love and truth, My heart will always 


= 
mind a-way To golden hours,while gath’ring flowers A- long thelanes in girlhood’s day. 


flowers of May;My friend andI, were first tospy The mos -sy bed,where sweet flow'rslay. 
cher-ish well, How man-y sleep in graves so deep, Be - neath the flow’-rets of the de! 


I re-mem-ber well the mos -sy dell, Where may-blooms nestled at our feet; That 
That hap-py day soon pass’d a-way, But mem’ - rysweet oft brings a-new That 
O, may we meet, where flow- ers sweetShall bloom @-roundus ev - er-more, And 


long passed a-way, Whenschoolmatesoft - ten loved to meet. 
for - got - tennot,Whenoth - er scenes are lost to view. 


hap - py day, 
that bright im - mor- tal shore, 


one bright spot, 
those we love, with us shallrove Up-on 











Designed.by Miss L. B. HUMPHREY. 
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